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The  Why  and  the  When  of  It 


A  A 


A 


Prompted  by  my  own  modest  (?)  desires  and  complying  with  the 
requests  of  numerous  friends  and  readers  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
material  in  a  more  convenient  form,  I  am  having  these  rambling 
reminiscences  of  the  Somerville  of  my  boyhood  reprinted  as  a  pamphlet. 

They  were  originally  published  in  eleven  weekly  issues  of  the  Som- 
ville  Journal,  from  February  24  to  May  5  of  the  present  year,  under 
the  heading,  “Somerville,  Fifty  Years  Ago”,  and  with  the  following 
friendly  introduction  by  the  editor,  ex-Mayor  Leon  M.  Conwell: — 

“At  the  request  of  the  Somerville  Historical  Society  William  Preble 
Jones,  a  former  editor  of  the  Somerville  Journal,  and  author  of  several 
genealogies,  prepared  a  paper  on  Somerville  of  fifty  years  ago,  which 
was  heard  with  great  interest  and  delight  by  members  of  the  society 
at  a  recent  meeting.  (Feb.  13,  1933.) 

“The  material  was  too  extensive  to  be  presented  at  one  meeting, 
but  it  will  be  published  in  full  by  installments  in  the  Somerville  Journal 
for  the  information  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  life  and  growth  of 
this  city.” 

Also  there  is  added  an  appendix. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  modern  appendix  that  all  people  are  now  sup¬ 
posed  to  have,  unless  it  has  been  otherwise  disposed  of,  was  almost 
unknown. 

An  old-fashioned  appendix  for  this  pamphlet,  however,  seems  to  be 
a  necessary  portion  of  its  anatomy.  Many  allusions  to  persons  or  places 
or  incidents  have  been  given  in  the  text,  which  by  the  casual  reader, 
who  does  not  know  his  Somerville  as  intimately  as  those  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  lived  here  all  their  lives,  may  not  be  under¬ 
stood.  Accordingly  I  have  added  a  short  historical  sketch  of  Somer¬ 
ville  and  certain  other  information. 


WILLIAM  PREBLE  JONES 


Somerville,  June,  1933. 


Chapter  I 

Whiskers,  Hoopskirts  and  Horse  Cars 


We  are  considering  tonight  the  story 
of  Somerville  fifty  years  ago — the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  scenes,  and  places,  and  inci¬ 
dents  that  made  Somerville  what  it 
was  back  in  the  early  ’eighties — in 
other  words,  the  Somerville  of  my  boy¬ 
hood. 

[Note. — “Tonight”  in  the  first  line 
means  Monday  evening,  February  13, 
1933.  The  occasion  was  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Somerville  Historical  Society 
held  at  the  Society’s  building  at  the 
corner  of  Central  street  and  Westwood 
road,  Somerville.  Since  then,  portions 
of  these  reminiscences  have  been  given 
before  several  other  local  organiza¬ 
tions.  And  it  goes  without  saying,  of 
course,  that  only  a  portion,  although 
a  very  large  one,  was  given  at  the 
meeting  on  February  13.] 

Whether  to  entitle  this  paper  “Som¬ 
erville,  Fifty  Years  Back,”  or  “The 
Somerville  of  My  Boyhood,”  “Somer¬ 
ville  Recollections,”  or  some  crude,  but 
expressive  title,  such  as  “  When  Somer¬ 
ville  Wore  Short  Pants,”  for  that  was 
about  the  period  of  the  young  city’s 
physical  development,  was  more  or  less 
of  a  problem. 

At  any  rate,  the  subject  goes  back  to 
the  time  when  we  were  half  city,  half 
country;  when  Somerville  consisted  of 
several  widely  scattered  villages,  with 
great  open  spaces  of  fields,  farms,  or¬ 
chards,  pastures,  brickyards,  stone 
quarries,  and  salt  marshes. 

j, 

v 

It  was  back  in  the  days  when  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  the  honk  of  an 
automobile,  no  telephones  or  air-planes, 
no  electric  lights  or  electric  cars,  or 
radios,  or  movies,  or  talkies;  when 
horse-power,  or  the  steam  trains  or 
steam  boats  were  our  sole  means  of 
transportation  aside  from  “  shank’s 
mare.” 

When  there  were  no  ten  or  twenty- 


story  buildings,  and  scarcely  such  a 
thing  as  an  elevator. 

When  men  proudly  stroked  their  long 
beards,  or  twirled  their  mustaches,  or 
let  the  wind  blow  through  their  flowing 
side-whiskers. 

When  they  disdained  to  wear  creased 
trousers. 

When  women  wore  hoopskirts  and 
bustles,  and  street-sweeping  dresses; 
and  when  they  also  wore  switches  and 
pugs  and  rats  and  waterfalls  on  the 
back  of  their  heads,  and  crimps  on 
their  foreheads,  most  of  them  re¬ 
movable  at  night;  and  the  young  girls 
wore  pig-tails  or  long  frizzes  down 
their  back. 

•I* 

When  women  didn’t  smoke  and 
didn’t  vote;  and  performed  their  toilet 
operations  in  the  home,  instead  of  the 
street  car;  and  had  their  ear-lobes 
pierced  to  let  out  the  bad  blood,  and 
wore  ear-rings  for  health  as  well  as 
ornamentation.  When  that  school¬ 
girl  complexion  was  acquired  in  the 
kitchen  rather  than  at  the  drug  store. 

W'hen  men  were  he-men,  and  women 
were  real  women,  and  neither  sex 
studied  to  ape  the  other  in  dress  or 
manners  or  acquired  habits. 

When  women  did  not  chew  gum  in 
public,  but  men  diligently  pursued 
their  inalienable  right  to  eat  tooth¬ 
picks,  and  drank  coffee  from  a 
moustache  cup,  and  you  could  identify 
a  tobacco-chewer  by  the  yellow  stain 
on  his  whiskers. 

When  T.  B.  and  B.  O.,  and  halitosis, 
and  pyorrhea,  and  appendicitis,  and 
vitamins,  etc.,  were  an  unknown  quan¬ 
tity,  even  though  they  may  have  ex¬ 
isted;  but  when  people  died  by  the 
hundreds  of  consumption  or  lung  fever, 
or  brain  fever  or  inflamation  of  the 
bowels,  instead  of  the  more  modernly 
named  diseases;  when  scarlet  fever,  and 
typhoid,  and  diphtheria,  and  in  the 
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Southern  cities  and  the  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  yellow  fever,  were  dreaded 
scourges;  when  people  thought  that 
measles  was  a  necessity;  or  when  men 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  consumption 
went  to  the  Brighton  abattoir  to  drink 
the  warm  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
cattle. 

When  we  never  had  heard  of  a  linotype 
machine  or  a  half-tone  cut,  and  our 
newspaper  and  magazine  illustrations 
were  chiefly  of  the  wood-cut  variety. 

When  even  the  tin-lined  bath  tub 
was  a  scarcity,  and  the  old  blue- 
wooden  tubs  did  regular  family  service 
for  the  Saturday  night  baths  as  well  as 
Monday  morning  washing;  and  the 
long-handled  dipper  still  hung  by  the 
kitchen  sink. 

It  was  back  in  the  time  when  “  Past 
Day  ”  was  a  legal  holiday,  and  the 
fifrst  Thursday  in  April  each  year  was 
the  regular  time  for  cleaning  up  the 
yard,  burning  the  rubbish,  and  initiat¬ 
ing  the  spring  sporting  season.  When 
the  great  feature  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Day  celebrations  was  the  “  Antiques 
and  Horribles  ”  procession. 

When  on  the  week  following  the 
Fourth  of  July  the  newspapers  con¬ 
tained  the  accounts  of  many  deaths  of 
boys  from  lock-jaw,  even  of  our  own 
next-door  neighbor,  caused  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  toy  pistols. 

When  the  horse  cars  had  straw  on 
the  floors  to  keep  our  feet  warm  and 
when  the  cars  on  the  steam  trains 
were  heated  by  little  coal  or  wood 
stoves,  one  in  each  end  of  the  car. 

The  days  before  golf  and  bridge  and 
women’s  clubs.  The  days  of  Sunday 
School  picnics,  and  evening  sleigh  rides. 

Before  football  or  tennis  had  become 
popular,  and  the  chief  out-door  sports 
were  baseball,  swimming  in  the  Mystic, 
buggy-riding,  or  an  afternoon  or  even¬ 
ing  ride  on  the  open-air  horse  cars; 
or  winter  coasting  on  a  score  of  streets 
or  hilly  slopes  or  skating  on  a  dozen 
or  more  accessible  ponds  or  pits  or 
ledge-holes. 


When  our  neighbors  had  vegetable 
gardens  and  fruit  orchards,  and  watered 
their  lawns  or  sat  on  the  front  steps 
or  piazza,  if  they  had  one,  during 
the  cool  of  the  summer  evening;  when 
many  of  them  had  a  cow,  in  addition 
to  their  horse,  and  some  of  the  poorer 
families  had  goats. 

When  the  milkman  delivered  his  milk 
in  cans,  instead  of  bottles. 

When  there  was  no  soot  in  the  air, 
but  in  the  summer  plenty  of  hazy 
smoke  from  the  brickyards;  when  the 
winter’s  snow  lay  clean  and  white  on 
the  ground  till  it  melted  in  the  spring. 

When  the  night  air  was  considered 
harmful  or  even  poisonous,  and  most 
folks  slept  with  closed  windows. 

When  the  now  vibrant  air  was  noise¬ 
less,  and  we  could  converse  with  our 
neighbors  a  hundred  yards  away;  and 
the  cheering  of  a  few  hundred  students 
at  a  Harvard  baseball  game  on  Jarvis 
field  could  be  heard  as  far  away  as  the 
top  of  Winter  Hill. 

When  Boston  harbor  was  filled  with 
sailing  vessels,  and  we  could  see  their 
tall  masts  from  our  numerous  Som¬ 
erville  hilltops. 

When  there  were  only  thirty-eight 
states  in  the  Union,  and  the  Dakotas, 
and  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico,  and 
the  other  territories  were  still  the 
haunts  of  the  buffalo  and  the  wander¬ 
ing  Indians. 

When  the  problems  of  Porto  Rico 
and  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  were 
entirely  foreign  to  us,  and  there  were 
no  sixteenth  to  twentieth  amendments 
to  get  excited  about. 

We  had  passed  through  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  “  Serious  'Sixties,"  into 
the  "  Solemn  ’Seventies,"  and  the 
“  Pleasant  ’Eighties,"  those  unpreten¬ 
tious  decades  that  preceded  that  famous 
period  now  so  glibly  referred  to  as 
*'  the  Gay  'Nineties." 

From  present-day  standards,  we  were 
dead  slow.  But  were  we  quite  so  old- 
fashioned  and  backward  as  the  younger 
generation  now  seem  to  think? 
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Chapter  II 


Our  Great  Open  Spaces 


Somerville’s  population  had  grown 
from  1,013  in  1842,  when  it  was  set 
off  from  Charlestown,  to  3,540  in  1850; 
and  8,025  in  1860.  During  the  Civil 
War  period  the  growth  was  small,  but 
was  followed  later  by  a  more  rapid 
development.  So  that  in  1870,  the 
year  after  I  was  born,  the  population 
hafi  increased  to  14,693. 

In  1880,  when  my  active  boyhood  had 
really  begun,  the  census  showed  a 
population  of  24,985.  In  1885,  when  I 
was  half-way  through  the  high  school, 
it  was  29,992.  Now  it  is  something 
over  one  hundred  thousand.  Just  fifty 
years  ago,  then,  it  may  be  roughly 
stated,  Somerville  had  about  one 
quarter  as  many  people  as  we  have 
now. 

* 

At  that  time,  February,  18S3,  I  was 
in  the  graduating  class  of  the  Forster 
School. 

East  of  School  street,  the  city  was 
fairly  well  populated  in  spots.  But  all 
west  of  School  street  was  still  out  in 
the  country.  What  few  houses  existed 
were  in  small  settlements  or  scattered 
in  a  fringe  along  some  of  the  main 
thoroughfares. 

Dear  old  “  Polly  Swamp,”  with  its 
fields  and  pastures  and  dense  wood¬ 
land,  was  right  in  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  city,  directly  across  the 
Lowell  railroad  from  the  house  on 
Vernon  street  where  we  lived,  and 
which  my  father  had  bought  in  1869 
from  Colonel  Russell  H'.  Conwell, 
father  of  ex-Mayor  Leon  M.  Conwell. 

Sometimes,  when  I  become  particu¬ 
larly  reminiscent  I  can  still  picture  in 
my  mind  how  things  looked  in  my  boy¬ 
hood,  and  can  count  practically  every 
house  from  the  top  of  Spring  Hill  to 
the  Mystic  River,  and  from  the  City 
Hall  to  Tufts  College  and  West  Med¬ 
ford,  with  the  exception  of  the  “Patch” 


and  possibly  one  or  two  other  settle¬ 
ments.  From  our  sitting-room  windows 
we  could  tell  the  time  by  the  old  town 
clock  on  the  Unitarian  Church  tower — - 
I  mean,  when  the  old  clock  happened 
to  be  going;  and  from  the  front  door 
we  could  look  across  the  lowlands  and 
see  the  Powder  House  and  the  Emerson 
pickle  factory,  more  than  a  mile  away, 
with  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view. 

* 

Where  we  are  now  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  Historical  Society’s 
building  was  a  beautiful  three-acre 
estate,  once  owned  by  the  Shute  family, 
later  in  the  'seventies  by  O.  B.  Pray, 
one  of  whose  daughters  Is  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Pray,  who  was  for  over  fifty 
years  a  teacher  in  the  Somerville 
schools;  and  still  later  known  as  the 
Dawe  estate. 

Westwood  road  is  on  the  line  of 
the  driveway  to  the  mansion,  and  the 
stone  posts  that  are  still  to  be  seen 
formed  the  gateway  to  the  grounds. 
The  great  square  mansion  house  has 
been  moved  to  one  side.  Like  many 
another  attractive  old  house,  it  needs 
the  original  location  and  the  ample 
space  to  give  the  dignity  that  it  once 
possessed. 

There  was  an  old  house  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Summer  and  Central  streets, 
where  John  Haigh  later  built  his  new 
home,  four  or  five  more  on  the  north¬ 
erly  side  of  Summer  street,  the  two 
small  French-roofed  cottages  on  the 
east  side  of  Belmont  street,  near  the 
Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  in  the  way  of  houses 
in  the  whole  block  now  bounded  by 
Central,  Summer,  and  Belmont  streets 
and  Highland  avenue.  I  still  have 
vivid  recollections  of  picking  up  nails 
as  a  small  child,  which  the  carpenters 
dropped  during  the  erection  of  the 

church. 
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Some  of  you  will  remember  the  fifsh 
pond  on  the  Shute  estate,  close  to  the 
Central  street  front,  approximately  at 
the  end  of  the  present  Cambria  street. 
This  pond,  artificially  made,  was  in  the 
swampy  depression  along-  the  brook 
which  originally  flowed  from  the  hill¬ 
sides  and  high  meadows  where  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  building  Is 
located,  across  Central  street,  and  down 
through  the  fields  and  lowlands  till  it 
reached  the  Millers  River,  not  far 
from  Union  square. 

* 

Before  the  big  car  barn  was  erected 
at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  School 
streets  in  1883  for  the  new  Charles 
River  Street  Railway  Company,  cows 
were  pastured  there  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  swampy  meadow  we  used  to  gather 
blue  flag.  Diagonally  across  the  junc¬ 
tion  from  that  field  were  the  remains 
of  the  old  reservoir,  which  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  this  brook,  and  which  long 
before  had  provided  drinking  water 
for  a  large  population  in  Cambridge- 
port.  The  water  was  conveyed  by 
means  of  long,  hollow  log  pipes,  a 
section  of  which,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
the  relics  preserved  in  our  basement, 
and  the  musty  odor  of  which  we  are 
all  privileged  to  enjoy  or  endure. 

When  Benton  road  was  cut  through 
the  Reuben  P.  Benton  property,  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear  of  this  building, 
some  forty  years  or  so  ago,  I  learned 
with  amazement  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  vineyard  on  that  estate.  The 
grape  vines  were  fastened  to  indi¬ 
vidual  stakes,  rather  than  trellises.  I 
was  told  that  there  were  about  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  in  the  plot.  So  well 
screened  were  they  by  the  trees  and 
shrubbery  and  so  far  distant  from  the 
streets  that  the  general  public  and 
any  possible  marauders  would  not  be 
aware  of  them. 

* 

I  have  mentioned  the  beloved  “Polly 
Swamp.”  The  centre  of  the  swamp 
and  woodland  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  where  Lowell  street  now 


crosses  Hudson  and  Albion  streets. 
The  exact  extent  of  the  swamp  and 
just  who  owned  it  during  my  boyhood 
would  be  hard  at  this  day  to  tell. 
“Tommy”  Stearns,  who  lived  in  the 
old  house  at  the  Cedar  street  end,  ap¬ 
peared  to  us  boys  as  the  owner,  for 
he  was  the  one  who  angrily  tried  to 
drive  us  away  when  we  built  bonfires 
between  a  giant  elm  and  a  big  sugar 
maple  close  to  our  skating  ponds 
Many  of  the  maples  we  tapped  for  sap, 
which  we  boiled  down  into  a  very  thin 
syrup.  Including  some  planted  fields 
in  the  vicinity  of  Central  and  Albion 
streets  there  was  an  unbroken  stretch 
of  fields,  pastures,  and  woodland  from 
the  present  Central  Club  location  clear 
to  Cedar  street,  and  from  Highland 
avenue  to  the  Lowell  railroad  tracks, 
except  for  a  few  houses  on  or  near 
Albion  street. 

In  this  whole  tract  the  only  houses 
were  Mayor  Belknap’s  on  Central 
street,  near  the  bridge,  nine  other 
houses  on  Albion  street  and  vicinity, 
the  depot  in  the  easterly  corner,  four 
houses  on  Highland  avenue,  near  Cedar 
street,  and  Tommy  'Stearns’  house  on 
Cedar  street;  exactly  sixteen  habita¬ 
tions  in  that  great  tract  in  the  heart 
of  Somerville,  half-a-mile  long,  from 
Central  to  Cedar  street,  and  from  High¬ 
land  avenue  to  the  railroad. 

* 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  nowadays  that 
fifty  years  ago  there  were  probably 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  houses  on 
the  whole  length  of  Highland  avenue 
from  Central  street  to  Davis  square. 

Dozens  of  our  well-known  streets  of 
today  did  not  exist  half-a-century  ago 
except  in  imagination  or  as  proposed 
streets  on  the  maps.  Recently  I  bought 
a  map  of  Somerville  in  1874,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  streets  outlined  on  it 
which  were  not  in  actual  existence  till 
after  1890. 

A  rapid  development  of  the  city  came 
about  the  time  I  entered  the  High 
School,  which  was  fifty  years  ago  this 
coming  fall.  For  example,  the  first 
week  that  I  was  in  High  (School  in 
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Home  of  Oliver  Tufts  on  Sycamore  Street.  Headquarters  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Charles  Lee  During  the  Siege  of  Boston,  1775-1776.  The  Building 
Was  Moved  a  Number  of  Years  Ago  From  Its  Original  Location  a  Short 
Distance  Northward  to  Permit  the  Widening  of  Sycamore  and  Pembroke 
Streets. 


OUR  GREAT  OPEN  SPACES 


September,  1883,  workmen  were  cutting 
down  some  of  the  fine  old  apple  trees 
on  the  John  R.  Poor  estate  at  Winter 
Hill,  preparatory  to  the  building  of 
Dartmouth  street.  Later,  the  old 
Adams  Ledge,  between  Thurston 
and  School  streets,  was  filled  to  permit 
the  extension  of  the  new  Dartmouth 
street  to  Medford  street.  The  Winter 
Hill  Baptist  Church  edifice  now  stands 
over  part  of  that  old  quarry  whence 
was  taken  bluestone  by  Warren  Pol¬ 
lard,  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
“Old  Cambridge”  Baptist  Church  and 
the  Catholic  Church  on  the  top  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Winter  and  summer  this 
ledge  hole  had  been  a  favorite  play¬ 
ground  for  the  youngsters  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Uncle  Oliver  Tufts  occupied  the 
ancient  farm  house  on  Sycamore  street 
during  my  boyhood,  the  same  house 
which  was  the  headquarters  of  General 
Charles  Lee  during  the  siege  of  Boston 
in  1775-6,  and  at  a  much  later  period 
the  headquarters  of  the  Somerville 
Historical  Society.  He  had  a  potato 
field  extending  from  Pembroke  street 
to  Medford  street,  and  from  Sycamore 
street  to  Central  street. 

;Sycamore  street  had  originally  been 
the  driveway  leading  to  the  house, 
much  as  Westwood  road  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Shute  house,  where  we 
are  now,  and  as  in  the  colonial  days 
Temple  street  was  the  driveway  from 
Broadway  to  the  homestead  at  Ten 
Hills. 

On  the  other  side  of  Sycamore  street 
Parmer  Tufts  had  his  kitchen  and 
flower  garden,  his  barn  and  barnyard, 
and  the  big  cornfield  extending  down 
to  School  street,  and  including  all  the 
land  where  Richdale  avenue,  Lee  and 
Essex  streets  are  now  located. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that 
the  original  Sycamore  street  bridge 
had  been  built  to  connect  the  two 
halves  of  the  Tufts  Farm,  which  had 
been  bisected  by  the  construction  of 
the  Lowell  railroad  in  1834  and  1835. 
Before  the  railroad  was  built,  the  older 
members  of  the  Tufts  family  used  to 


tell  me  there  was  a  sizable  pond  in 
the  natural  hollow  between  the  hills, 
right  where  the  bridge  is  now  located. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  farm  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  particular  branch  of  the 
Tufts  family  had  extended  from  a  line 
part  way  up  the  slope  of  Winter  Hill 
down  across  the  intervale  and  over  the 
crest  of  Central  Hill  to  somewhere  near 
Oxford  street,  and  including  all  that 
portion  of  the  town  between  the  old 
rangeways  of  School  and  Central 
streets. 

Farmer  Tufts,  white-haired,  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  long  blue  smock,  was  a  good  old 
scout  from  our  standpoint.  He  let  us 
jump  in  his  haymow,  climh  his  black  and 
white  mulberry  trees,  help  ourselves 
to  the  fruit  that  fell  to  the  ground 
from  two  tall  pear  trees  in  one  of  his 
fields,  and  gather  lilacs  from  the 
big  rows  of  bushes  opposite  the  barn. 

Other  branches  of  the  Tufts  family 
also  had  extensive  holdings  of  farm 
land  in  former  times.  A  large  piece 
of  the  Timothy  Tufts  farm,  which  had 
originally  covered  the  territory  between 
the  Cedar  street  and  Willow  avenue 
rangeways  and  extending  from  Elm 
street  (the  former  Milk  Row)  across  to 
Broadway,  was  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
then  owned  by  the  late  Timothy  Tufts, 
who  died  25-30  years  ago,  and  whose 
grandparents  looked  out  of  their  Elm 
street  windows  on  the  glittering  mus¬ 
kets  of  the  British  soldiers  on  their 
moonlight  march  to  Lexington  in 
April,  1775.  This  branch  of  the  Tufts 
family  had  long  been  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  in 
their  valuable  clay  lands.  As  boys  we 
used  to  skate  on  the  pits  where  Rogers 
avenue  and  Highland  road  were  con¬ 
structed  at  a  later  period.  We  also 
fished  for  hornpouts  and  bream  and 
perch,  and  the  boys  from  the  near-by 
“  Patch  ”  used  to  swim  there. 

* 

When  going  to  the  High  School 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  I  generally 
passed  by  the  three  brick  houses  on 
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Montrose  street.  That  is  all  there  was 
on  that  street.  Madison  street  did  not 
exist.  Neither  did  Richdale  avenue,  nor 
Lee,  nor  Essex  streets  on  the  other 
side  of  the  railroad.  Where  Ames  and 
Robinson  and  Bartlett  streets  are  now 
located  was  still  pasture  land.  Hud¬ 
son  and  Alpine  and  most  of  Albion 
streets  were  still  in  “  Polly  Swamp.” 
Benton  and  Westwood  roads  and  Cam¬ 
bria  and  Gibbens  streets  were  yet  to 
be  heard  from.  The  upper  portions  of 
Berkeley  and  Avon  streets  were  lost 
in  the  field  that  lay  across  the  road 
from  where  we  are  now. 

Tower  and  Crocket  and  other  streets 
near  the  present  Somerville  Hospital 
had  been  plotted  out  by  Colonel  Russell 
H.  Conwell,  but  were  still  lost  in  the 
birch  thickets.  Banks  and  Burnside 
avenues  were  still  a  part  of  Timothy 
Tufts’  backyard.  Rogers  avenue  and 
vicinity  were  in  the  clay  pits  and 
brick  yards.  Powder  House  boulevard 


hadn’t  been  dreamed  of.  Pennsylvania 
avenue  and  other  streets  in  the  Nun¬ 
nery  ground  section  were  fifty  feet 
under  the  hill  where  some  of  the  ruin3 
of  the  Ursuline  convent  were  still  re¬ 
maining.  Ten  Hills  farm  was  a  wind¬ 
swept  and  inaccessible  land,  and  a 
score  of  other  places  in  Somerville  that 
I  might  mention  were  still  open  coun¬ 
try,  where  a  hundred  groups  of  boys, 
if  there  were  that  many,  could  play 
baseball  or  skate  or  coast  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  each  other. 

* 

According  to  the  census  of  1885, 
Somerville  had  about  1,900  acres  of 
assessed  area,  of  which  288  acres  were 
still  devoted  to  general  agricultural 
uses,  divided  among  twenty-six  farms. 
Only  one  farm  remains  today,  the 
present  city  farm  at  the  extreme  jump¬ 
ing-off  place  on  Broadway,  next  to  the 
Arlington  line. 
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Chapter  III 

City  Fathers  In  1883 


In  1883  Major  John  A.  Cummings,  a 
Civil  War  veteran,  was  serving  his 
third  year  as  mayor  of  Somerville.  The 
city  had  four  wards  then  and  two 
branches  of  the  city  council.  William 
E.  Weld,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  occupying  the  chair  when 
the  mayor,  who  was  chairman  ex-officio, 
was  absent.  Mark  P.  Burns,  who  was 
to  succeed  Major  Cummings  in  the 
mayor’s  chair,  was  an  alderman  from 
Ward  1.  His  colleague  was  Levi  P.  S. 
Davis,  who,  a  dozen  years  later,  in  the 
fiercely  contested  election  of  1895  was 
defeated  for  mayor  by  Albion  A. 
Perry.  As  now,  Ward  1  was  East 
Somerville;  it  also  included  the  Brick 
Bottom  section. 

Prospect  Hill,  Central  Hill,  and 
the  Union  square  neighborhood  formed 
the  old  Ward  2,  represented  in  the 
board  by  J.  Frank  Wellington,  long 
one  of  our  leading  citizens,  and  Quincy 
A.  Vinal,  first  president  of  the  Somer¬ 
ville  National  Bank. 

The  Winter  Hill  ward,  No.  3,  had  as 
aldermen  Thomas  R.  Roulstone,  who 
later  became  inspector  of  buildings  and 
superintendent  of  public  buildings,  and 
our  honored  friend,  Albion  A.  Perry. 
Ward  4,  which  included  Spring  Hill  and 
West  Somerville,  had  Uncle  Asa  Durgin, 
the  well-known  ice-man,  and  William 
E.  Weld,  as  aldermen. 

* 

* 

We  had  then,  and  until  the  new 
charter  went  into  effect  in  1900,  six¬ 
teen  councilmen,  four  from  each  ward. 
From  East  Somerville  there  were  Hiram 
G.  Janvrin,  Moses  G.  Steele,  Charles 
E.  Giles  and  Nathan  A.  Fitch.  From 
Ward  2,  Frank  E.  Fitts,  who  was 
president  of  the  council  that  year; 
Frederick  M.  Stodder,  Samuel  G.  A. 
Twycross,  and  Dana  W.  Bennett,  who 
is  still  living  and  was  one  of  the  twin 


sons  of  the  late  Clark  Bennett.  The 
Ward  3  members  were:  Henry  M. 
Beals,  Hiram  D.  Smith,  Philip  O. 
Woodberry,  and  Josiah  B.  Mayhew. 
Representing  the  old  Ward  4  were:  J. 
Lorenzo  Attwood,  Irving  L.  Russell, 
Richard  T.  Blackwell,  and  Samuel  T. 
Richards. 

* 

Of  the  eight  aldermen  in  1883  only  Mr. 
Perry  remains.  [He  died  February  16.] 
Of  the  sixteen  councilmen,  I  think  that 
Dana  Bennett,  still  actively  engaged  in 
business  in  Boston,  and  Josiah  B.  May¬ 
hew  are  the  only  survivors.  Mr.  Mayhew, 
now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  has  long 
been  prominent  in  the  fraternal  order 
of  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  for  the  past 
thirty-seven  years  has  been  record¬ 
ing  secretary  of  Paul  Revere  Lodge. 
He  has  recently  removed  from  Winter 
Hill  to  West  Somerville. 

Hon.  George  A.  Bruce,  who  had  served 
as  mayor,  was  the  senator  at  the 
State  House.  The  Somerville  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
Edward  Glines,  who  later  became  sen¬ 
ator  and  mayor;  Elijah  C.  Clark,  of 
East  Somerville;  and  Charles  S.  Lin¬ 
coln,  of  Laurel  street,  a  prominent 
lawyer.  The  Lincoln  School  at  West 
Somerville  was  named  in  his  honor, 
not  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  has  often 
been  supposed. 

* 

Hon.  Selwyn  Z.  Bowman  was  still  our 
representative  in  congress  till  March 
4,  although  he  had  been  defeated 
in  the  previous  November  (1882)  for  a 
third  term  by  Leopold  Morse,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  merchant.  Politics  in  those  days 
attracted  just  as  much  attention  as 
in  the  present  era.  There  was  no 
provision  for  a  secret  ballot,  and  the 
spectators  and  workers  at  the  polls 
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could  tell  pretty  well  how  everybody 
voted.  Many  would  vote  for  whatever 
side  paid  their  poll  tax  for  them,  and 
some  coercion  or  other  influence  was 
easily  used  to  control  the  elections. 

Like  the  election  of  1932,  that  of 
1882  had  been  disastrous  to  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  Besides  Mr.  Bowman’s  de¬ 
feat  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  had  been  defeated.  To  the 
great  chagrin  of  the  Republicans 
throughout  the  state,  General  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Butler  had  been  chosen  gov¬ 
ernor.  He  proved  to  be  only  a  yearling, 
for  the  next  fall,  after  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  campaigns  ever  waged 
in  the  state,  he  was  defeated  by  George 
D.  Robinson,  of  Chicopee,  the  sturdy 
schoolmaster-lawyer,  who  next  to 
President  Garfifeld  was  my  first  politi¬ 
cal  idol. 

You  may  remember  the  old  political 
couplet  about  “  George  D. — Robinson  he 

- Says  he  won’t  vote — for  Governor 

B.”  The  chairman  of  the  Republican 
state  committee  that  year  was  the 
young  Nahant  statesman,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  another  of  my  early  political 
idols  and  ideals. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Bowman,  I  want  to 
say  that  he  always  seemed  to  me  the 
most  nearly  perfect  combination  of 
public  official  and  public-spirited  citizen 
and  genial,  obliging  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor  that  I  have  ever  known. 

This  may  be  a  bit  of  digression,  but 
what  I  have  to  say  tonight  is  mostly 
made  up  of  digressions. 

* 

General  Douglas  Frazar  was  clerk 
of  the  common  council  and  also  city 
auditor,  a  civil  war  veteran,  traveler 
and  author,  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Mae 
Durell  Frazar,  who  in  later  years  was 
active  in  the  women’s  clubs,  lecturer 
and  organizer  of  European  tours. 

* 

Membership  on  the  Somerville  School 
Committee  has  always  been  considered 
a  distinguished  honor.  Particularly 
was  it  so  at  that  early  period.  And 
the  members  of  the  board  rendered  a 


type  of  service  that  redounded  to  the 
glory  of  the  city  and  its  educational 
system. 

Besides  the  mayor  and  president  of 
the  common  council,  who  were  members 
of  the  School  Committee  ex-offlciis,  and 
its  presiding  officers,  there  were  twelve 
elected  members,  three  from  each  ward. 

From  Ward  1  came  Dr.  Horace  C. 
White,  who  was  in  later  years  the 
father  of  the  Somerville  Hospital;  John 
Haskell  Butler,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
and  for  a  long  time  an  associate  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Somerville  police  court; 
and  Henry  M.  Moore,  a  great  religious 
leader,  one  of  the  most  active  workers 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  movement,  and  re¬ 
spected  and  beloved  throughout  the 
country. 

* 

Ward  2  had  Rev.  Albert  E.  Winship, 
the  young  and  energetic  pastor  of 
the  Prospect  Hill  Church,  who  has 
become  a  leading  educator,  lecturer, 
editor,  and  traveler,  one  of  the  best 
known  men  in  many  ways  in  the  whole 
country;  Oren  S.  Knapp,  a  prominent 
man  of  affairs,  for  whom  one  of  our 
schoolhouses  has  been  named;  and 
Rev.  George  W^  Durell,  the  beloved 
rector  of  St.  Thomas’  Church,  known 
intimately  as  “  Father  Durell,”  and 
father  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Durell  and 
Mrs.  Mae  D.  Frazar. 

[Note:  Dr.  Winship  died  in  his  sleep  on 
the  night  of  February  16  and  17,  1933.] 

From  Ward  3  were  Quincy  E.  Dick- 
erman,  who  had  a  record  before  his 
death  of  fifty  years  as  a  teacher  and 
principal  in  the  Boston  schools,  and 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
as  a  member  of  the  Somerville  School 
Committee;  Henry  F.  Woods,  a  leading 
business  man  in  Boston,  the  type  of 
man  that  any  municipality  would  be 
proud  to  have  as  a  public  servant;  and 
Colonel  Norman  W.  Bingham,  long  in 
the  United  States  customs  service,  for 
whom  the  Bingham  School  was  named. 

Rev.  Charles  Macomber  Smith,  D.D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  on 
Spring  Hill;  Miss  Harriet  M.  Pitman,  of 
a  prominent  Spring  Hill  family;  and 
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Professor  Benjamin  G.  Brown,  of  Tufts 
College  were  the  members  from  Ward 
4. 

During-  the  middle  of  the  year  Miss 
Pitman  resigned,  and  Martin  W.  Carr 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  a 
joint  convention  of  the  city  council 
and  School  Committee.  Thereafter  for 
a  great  many  years  Mr.  Carr  continued 
to  serve  the  city  with  signal  ability 
and  devotion.  In  fact,  both  he  and 
Mr.  Dickerman  were  still  members  when 
I  was  first  elected  to  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1899,  in  the  same  manner 
that  Mr.  Carr  was  elected,  that  is,  by 
a  joint  convention. 

* 

The  members  of  the  committee  were 
frequent  visitors  at  the  schools,  and 
in  my  early  school  days  they  used  to 


examine  the  classes.  We  always  liked 
to  see  Professor  Brown  come  into  the 
schoolroom.  He  came  very  often, 
although  he  was  not  a  member  from 
our  neighborhood.  His  pleasant  smile, 
his  genial  salutations,  his  long  flowing 
beard,  and  shining  bald  head,  “  for  he 
had  no  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
the  place  where  the  wool  ought  to 
grow,"  brightened  up  the  day  for  the 
pupils. 

Most  frequent  of  all  the  visitors,  of 
course,  was  the  venerable  Joshua  H. 
Davis,  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
secretary  of  the  School  Committee, 
who  was  finally  separated  from  the 
school  system  by  sending  him  to  the 
Legislature.  He  was  a  noted  educator, 
a  lovable  character,  and  he  wet  his 
lips  and  whistled  his  “  esses  ”  in  most 
entertaining  fashion. 
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Other  Somerville  Officials 


The  recital  of  all  these  names  may 
seem  a  bit  tiresome  to  some  of  you, 
but  to  others  the  mere  mention  of 
them  will  recall  fragrant  memories. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  give  them  from 
memory,  but  copying  them  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  city  for  1883. 

It  was  almost  the  golden  age  in 
Somerville  history,  certainly  as  far  as 
personality  is  concerned,  and  you  will 
easily  see  from  the  names  who  were 
the  active  people  of  the  young  city, 
the  families  they  represented,  where  we 
got  the  names  for  many  of  our  school- 
houses,  streets,  and  the  like. 

* 

Captain  Thomas  Cunningham,  another 
man  who  was  for  several  decades 
prominent  in  Somerville,  was  chairman 
of  the  Board  or  Assessors.  His  asso¬ 
ciates  were  Stillman  H.  Libby  and 
George  W.  Hadley.  Most  of  these  per¬ 
sons  whom  I  am  mentioning  or  will 
mention  I  came  to  know  personally 
a  few  years  later  when  I  reached 
young  manhood  and  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Somerville  Journal. 

The  assistant  assessors  were:  Daniel 
Brooks,  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  whu 
later  was  principal  assessor  for  many 
years,  Reuben  A.  Melvin,  and  William 
A.  Muzzey. 

On  the  overseers  of  the  poor  were 
Mayor  Cummings  and  President 
Fitts  of  the  common  council,  sitting 
ex-officiis,  Ansel  Lewis,  Captain  Thomas 
Cunningham  as  secretary,  Frank  G. 
Williams  who  became  superintendent 
of  streets;  and  Jesse  J.  Underhill,  later 
an  assessor,  and  father  of  our  present 
congressman,  Hon.  Charles  L.  Under¬ 
hill. 

* 

J.  Orlin  Hayden,  proprietor  of  the 
Somerville  Journal,  and  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  county  treasurer,  was  chairman 


of  the  Mystic  Water  Board.  Our  drink¬ 
ing  water  came  at  that  time  from  the 
upper  Mystic  lakes,  and  was  pumped 
by  the  big  engines  at  the  station  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Mystic  river  and 
Alewife  brook  to  the  great  reservoir 
on  College  Hill,  where  it  flowed  by 
gravity  to  Somerville,  Charlestown,  and 
Chelsea.  The  Mystic  water  system  had 
been  created  by  the  city  of  Charles¬ 
town,  and  when  Charlestown,  or  “  Pig 
Town,"  as  it  was  formerly  called  by 
irreverent  persons,  was  annexed  to 
Boston,  the  water  system  became  the 
property  of  the  city  of  Boston.  We 
bought  our  water  from  Boston,  and 
paid  our  water  bills  at  the  old  Charles¬ 
town  city  hall  in  City  square.  The 
city  of  Chelsea  was  also  one  of  the 
customers  of  the  Charlestown  (Boston) 
water  supply.  Naturally,  however,  the 
customer  cities  owned  their  local  dis¬ 
tributing  systems,  and  had  their  own 
local  water  boards. 

* 

Besides  Mr.  Hayden,  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Somerville  Mystic  Water 
Board  were  Aaron  R.  Coolidge,  James 
E.  Whitaker,  Walter  S.  Barnes,  the 
paper  box  manufacturer,  who  recently 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety  or  more,  and 
who  was  the  last  member  of  the  first 
city  government  of  Somerville  in  1872; 
and  John  F.  Nickerson. 

Nathaniel  Dennett  was  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  water  works.  He  drove 
around  in  a  single-seated  democrat 
wagon  or  carriage,  a  familiar  sight  to 
all  Somerville  people.  His  avoirdupois 
was  something  tremendous,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  occupied 
the  whole  seat.  Nevertheless  I  enjoyed 
many  a  ride  around  the  city  with  him, 
with  my  long  thin  legs  perched  up  on 
the  side  of  the  seat  and  holding  on  as 
best  as  I  could. 

George  A.  Kimball,  who  was  also 
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city  engineer,  fend  still  later  chief 
engineer  for  the  Boston  Elevated  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  With  him  on  the 
board  were:  George  C.  Skilton,  whose 
family  were  long  associated  with  Dea¬ 
con  Edward  Foote  as  makers  of  the 
celebrated  Bunker  Hill  pickles,  and 
who  had  the  odoriferous  factory  in 
the  rear  of  Walnut  street,  near  Broad¬ 
way;  and  also  the  young  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Durell,  who  later  achieved  distinc¬ 
tion  as  medical  examiner  and  trustee 
of  the  public  library.  George  I.  Vin¬ 
cent,  later  still  city  clerk,  was  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Health;  William  H. 
Brine,  of  Houghton  street,  was  the 
inspector.  I  emphasize  the  Houghton 
street,  because  there  was  another 
William  H.  Brine,  who  lived  on  High¬ 
land  avenue. 

* 

We  did  not  pay  off  the  city  debt  in 
the  same  fashion  then  as  we  do  now, 
but  had  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  that  fund  in  any  city 
always  occupied  a  position  of  great 
honor  and  responsibility.  The  commis¬ 
sioners  that  year  were  Nathan  Tufts, 
of  the  famous  family  which  owned  the 
Powder  House  and  adjoining  land,  and 
who  gave  the  property  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  decade  to  the  city  for  a  public 
park;  Henry  F.  Woods,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  John  A. 
Hughes.  The  late  Aaron  Sargent,  who 
had  been  town  and  city  treasurer, 
was  treasurer  of  the  sinking  fund. 

* 

Like  the  other  governing  bodies, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  also  included  some 
interesting  celebrities,  among  them 
the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Barber,  who 
was  then  the  pastor  of  the  First  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church,  located  on  Highland 
avenue,  adjacent  to  the  High  School. 
Professor  William  G.  Tousey,  of 
Tufts  College,  whose  children  are 
known  to  many  of  the  members  of 
this  society;  Coleman  Tousey,  the  den¬ 
tist;  Ruth,  who  became  a  teacher  in 


the  High  School;  and  Mrs.  Maud  Tousey 
Fangel,  the  artist,  whose  pictures  of 
babies  are  so  often  seen  on  the 
covers  of  the  leading  magazines.  Wil¬ 
liam  Veazie,  one  of  whose  daughters  is 
Mrs.  Elbridge  W.  Newton,  of  West- 
wood  road,  and  the  other  was  the  wife 
of  my  boyhood  friend,  the  late  Arthur 
C.  Baldwin.  William  H.  Brine,  of  High¬ 
land  avenue,  a  Boston  merchant,  long 
connected  with  the  firms  of  John  Har¬ 
rington  &  Company  and  Harrington  & 
Brine,  of  Tremont  Row,  father  of 
Associate  Justice  Francis  J.  Brine 
of  the  Somerville  Court.  We  always 
liked  to  go  shopping  with  our  mothers, 
and  visit  the  famous  store  on  Tremont 
Row,  and  receive  one  of  those  cor¬ 
dial  yet  dignified  welcomes  from  Mr. 
Brine  with  which  he  greeted  all  the 
customers  who  came  to  the  store,  and 
showed  them  the  counters  that  they 
wished  to  visit,  and  saw  that  they 
were  properly  waited  upon.  His  was 
a  type  of  courteous  personal  service 
that  formerly  existed  in  commercial 
Boston,  which  as  business  is  now  con¬ 
ducted  is  out  of  fashion  or  impossible. 

* 

Next  on  the  list  were  Edwin  S.  Con- 
ant,  of  one  of  the  leading  East  Som¬ 
erville  families;  Charles  S.  Lincoln, 
mentioned  elsewhere;  Thomas  J.  Buf- 
fum,  a  kindly  Grand  Army  veteran, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  and  father  of  the  late  Dr. 
Herbert  Buffum;  J.  Henry  Flitner,  of 
West  Somerville,  also  one  of  the  able 
citizens,  genial,  public  spirited,  and 
prominent  in  Boston  business;  and 
Christopher  E.  Rymes,  of  Spring  Hill, 
another  of  Somerville’s  foremost  citi¬ 
zens. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Adams,  whose  family 
home  was  at  the  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Sargent  avenue,  was  the 
librarian.  She  was  sister-in-law  of 
Aaron  Sargent,  who  at  that  period 
owned  the  house.  The  library  at  that 
time  was  in  the  two  rear  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  old  city  hall.  Many 
a  fond  reminiscence  comes  back  to  me 
of  the  experiences  at  the  library,  the 
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books  that  we  read  and  the  stern  dig¬ 
nity  with  which  the  tall,  angular 
librarian  squelched  any  incipient  dis¬ 
order  in  the  little  reading  room  from 
the  dozen  or  more  live  boys  assembled 
there  while  waiting  for  their  names  to 
be  called  to  come  forward  and  receive 
the  books  or  the  returned  slips,  show¬ 
ing  that  none  of  the  Harry  Castlemon 
or  Oliver  Optic  or  Horatio  Alger  books 
that  they  wanted  had,  as  yet,  been 
returned  to  the  library. 

* 

Charles  B.  Gilman,  whose  name  has 
been  perpetuated  in  many  ways,  and 
who  had  a  record  as  town  and  city 
clerk  for  nearly  half  a  century,  was 
still  city  clerk.  He  lived  on  Walnut 
street,  near  the  railroad  bridge.  When 
going  to  the  High  School  mornings,  I 
used  to  see  him,  an  old  man,  laboriously 
climbing  up  the  School  street  hill  to 
the  city  hall. 

John  F.  Cole,  another  of  the  able  men 
of  Somerville,  was  city  treasurer  and 
collector  of  taxes,  and  our  old  friend 
Jairus  Mann  was  city  messenger. 
Samuel  C.  Darling  was  city  solicitor. 
John  P.  Prichard  was  superintendent 
of  streets  part  of  the  year  till  he  was 
superseded  by  Frank  G.  Williams.  Mel¬ 
ville  C.  Parkhurst  was  chief  of  police, 
and  James  R.  Hopkins  was  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  fire  department,  two  worthy 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  as  were 
many  other  prominent  officeholders  in 
the  generation  following  the  struggle 
between  the  North  and  South. 

David  A.  Sanborn,  father  of  J.  Walter 
Sanborn,  president  of  the  Somerville 
Savings  Bank,  was  inspector  of  build¬ 
ings.  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Durell  was  city 
physician.  George  I.  Vincent,  who 
succeeded  the  venerable  Charles  E. 
Gilman,  was  then  clerk  of  assessors 
and  committees,  and  William  P.  Mit¬ 
chell  was  his  assistant. 

* 

The  roster  of  the  city  government 
for  that  year  contained  many  more 
names  than  I  have  thus  far  mentioned, 
holders  of  what  we  call  minor  offices, 


some  of  them  having  duties  to  perform 
that  nowadays  we  can  scarcely  com¬ 
prehend  or  understand. 

Eleven  men  are  given  in  the  list  of 
constables,  beginning  with  Jairus 
Mann.  Then  comes  Robert  R.  Perry, 
who  was  also  captain  in  the  police 
department.  Next  was  Horace  B. 
Runey,  whose  family  had  long  been 
engaged  in  pottery  manufacturing. 
The  wife  of  Jairus  Mann,  I  believe, 
was  Horace  Runey’s  sister.  Mr.  Runey 
was  one  of  the  undertakers  in  the  city, 
and  was  later  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Horace  D.  Runey,  and  he  in  turn  by  our 
long-time  friend,  the  late  Francis  M. 
Wilson.  The  other  constables  were: 
Newell  F.  Caswell,  who  later  became 
an  alderman;  Charles  C.  Folsom,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Brine,  of  Houghton  street 
(note  again  the  necessity  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  the  two  men  who 
had  the  same  name  of  William  H. 
Brine);  William  D.  Hayden,  Frank  G. 
Williams,  Samuel  R.  Dow,  Christopher 
C.  Cavanagli,  and  Joseph  J.  Giles. 
Several  of  these  were  memibers  of  the 
police  department.  Mr.  Hayden  was 
brother  of  J.  O.  Hayden  and  later  be¬ 
came  the  first  Somerville  probation 
officer,  my  predecessor.  Joe  Giles, 
in  addition  to  his  other  claims  to  dis¬ 
tinction,  held  the  unbreakable  record 
of  being  the  first  child  or  at  least  the 
first  male  child  born  in  Somerville  after 
the  town  was  set  off  from  Charlestown 
in  1842. 

* 

The  field  drivers — I  forget  now  the 
nature  of  their  duties — were  nine  in 
number.  All  of  them  were  also  police¬ 
men. 

David  A.  Sanborn,  Warren  Pol¬ 
lard,  and  Charles  D.  Elliot  were 
the  fence  viewers.  Warren  Pollard 
was  an  uncle  of  the  Bailey  boys,  the 
oldest  of  whom,  Ernest,  later  became 
city  engineer.  Mr.  Pollard  was  one 
of  our  nearest  neighbors,  and  lived 
at  the  corner  of  Central  and  Vernon 
streets,  across  the  road  from  the  so- 
called  Taylor  Ledge,  which  he  had  owned 
and  operated,  and  which  property  he 
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sold  in  1882  to  the  Derby  &  Kilmer 
Desk  Company,  which  in  the  years 
following  erected  the  mass  of  build¬ 
ings  now  there.  Charles  D.  Elliot  was 
a  civil  engineer,  the  best  informed 
man  on  Somerville  history,  a  founder 
and  president  of  this  society,  brother 
and  father  of  several  of  our  members. 

* 

In  1883  we  still  had  need  for  a 
pound-keeper  for  the  temporary  im¬ 
prisonment  and  protection  of  stray 
cattle  and  horses.  The  pound  was  an 
enclosure  in  the  corner  of  the  old  city 
farm  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Cedar  street.  On  the  opposite  corner 
was  Charles  A.  Small’s  grocery  store. 
Mr.  Small  was  the  pound-keeper.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  pound  was  a  small  one- 
story  schoolliouse,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Sotmerville.  It  had  one  room  at  first 
and  later  another  was  added,  and  was 
variously  known  as  the  “  Patch  School,’’ 
the  “Pound  School,”  or  its  more  digni¬ 
fied  and  official  appellation,  the  “  Cedar 
Street  School.” 

* 

The  sealer  of  weights  and  measures 
was  Noah  Harding.  He  lived  on  Syca¬ 
more  street,  opposite  the  church,  kept 
cows,  and  had  several  children.  One  of 
the  daughters  married  Rev.  William 
H.  Pierson;  another  married  James  E. 
Whitaker,  the  others  married  Leonard 
C.  Spinney  and  Charles  W.  Rugg.  Mr. 
Harding  kept  his  cows  in  the  pastures 
on  the  northerly  slope  of  Winter  Hill, 
down  by  the  ledges,  or  the  “  Sand  Pit..’ 
Milking-time  at  his  barn  was  one  of 
the  attractions  for  us  boys  when  we 
were  very  young,  just  as  it  was  at 
Farmer  Henderson’s  on  Central  street, 
down  by  the  railroad  bridge.  The 
Harding  cows  were  always  kept  in 
better  condition  than  Farmer  Hender¬ 
son’s,  and  his  milk  was  correspondingly 
cleaner  and  more  satisfactory  to  the 
customers.  In  my  boyhood  days,  milk 
was  six  cents  a  quart  if  you  went  and 
got  it,  or  seven  cents  delivered.  The 
evening’s  milk  was  still  warm  when 
the  customer  received  it. 


Two  other  officials,  that  we  seldom 
hear  of  now,  were  the  surveyors  of 
wood,  bark  and  lumber.  Ansel  Lewis 
and  Samuel  T.  Littlefield  were  the  sur¬ 
veyors  of  those  materials. 

* 

Chief  James  R.  Hopkins  was  the  sur¬ 
veyor  of  stone  work;  Alfred  M.  Sibley, 
surveyor  of  stone,  brick,  and  plaster 
work;  and  Charles  D.  Elliot,  surveyor 
of  mechanics’  work.  Mr.  Sibley  lived 
on  Oxford  street  till  his  death  a  few 
years  ago.  When  we  were  small  bovs 
more  than  fifty  years  back,  we  bought 
our  rabbits  from  one  of  the  Sibley 
boys,  Elton,  who  is  now  in  the  candy 
business.  Whenever  I  see  him,  I  gen¬ 
erally  ask  him  if  he  has  any  more 
rabbits,  etc. 

The  public  weighers  were  D.  W. 
Danforth  and  Patrick  O’Brien. 

The  undertakers  were  also  listed  in 
the  city  roster — just  why,  I  do  not 
know.  They  were:  Horace  B.  and 
Horace  D.  Runey,  Patrick  and  Patrick 
H.  Rafferty,  William  A.  Flaherty,  A.  L. 
Sanborn,  and  E.  H.  Marsh. 

* 

Last,  but  not  least,  in  the  nine  pages 
of  “City  Government  and  Officers  for 
1883,”  came  the  names  of  the  men  in 
the  police  department,  headed  by  that 
well  remembered  chief,  Melville  C. 
Parkhurst,  and  Captain  Robert  R. 
Perry.  We  have  nearly  as  many 
superior  officers  today  as  there  were 
members  in  the  whole  department  fifty 
years  ago.  The  giant  appearing 
Samuel  R.  Dow  and  Charles  C.  Folsom, 
who  afterward  for  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  was  the  agent  of  the  overseers 
of  the  poor,  were  the  sergeants.  The 
privates,  including  several  who  had 
subsequent  promotions,  twenty  in  all, 
were:  N.  F.  Caswell,  C.  C.  Cavanagh, 
S.  C.  Rollins,  John  E.  Fuller,  Howard 
Dowell,  F.  W.  Slade,  A.  L.  Staples,  J. 
W.  Oliver,  George  W.  Bean,  P.  W. 
Skinner,  S.  A.  Brown,  John  Hafford, 
Ivan  Daighton,  M.  H.  Kinsley,  I.  S. 
Campbell,  Edward  McGarr,  G.  A.  Bodge, 
Dennis  Kelly,  Albert  Fisk,  and  George 
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H.  Carleton.  The  lock-up  keeper  was 
M.  C.  Parkhurst. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  I  think,  that  every 
one  of  these  twenty-four  members  of 
the  police  department  in  1883  has  died. 
When  I  joined  the  Somerville  Journal 
on  May  16,  1892,  fifteen  of  them  were 
still  active  members.  Parkhurst  was 
chief,  and  Perry,  captain.  Dow  had  been 
lieutenant,  but  was  again  holding-  the 
rank  of  sergeant.  Chris  Cavanagh, 
John  Fuller,  A1  Staples,  Jud  Oliver, 
Wash  Bean,  Phin  Skinner,  Sam  Brown, 
whom  the  boys  called  “  Boozer  ” 
Brown  (probably  because  he  never 
touched  the  stuff),  Jack  Hafford,  Eddie 
McGarr,  George  Bodge,  Dennis  Kelley 
and  George  Carleton  remained.  Some 
of  them  were  very  interesting  charac¬ 
ters;  several  were  Civil  W(ar  veterans. 

John  Fuller  lived  on  Medford  street, 
opposite  the  head  of  Jenny  Lind  avenue. 
His  family  owned  the  tract  known  as 
“  Fuller’s  nursery,”  in  the  angle  be¬ 
tween  Broadway  and  Medford  street, 
and  extending  nearly  to  Magoun  square. 
George  Bean  was  the  father  of  several 
sons  who  became  newspaper  writers. 
The  oldest  of  them,  James  W.,  fam¬ 
iliarly  known  as  “  Chub  ”  Bean,  has 
been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Chronicle,  and  senator  from 
Cambridge.  John  Hafford  was  the 
father  of  Leo  Hafford,  who  was  one  of 


the  best  baseball  and  football  players 
ever  graduated  from  the  Somerville 
High  School.  And  Dennis  Kelley  was 
one  of  the  ablest  police  officials  that 
we  have  had,  and  father  of  the  present 
building  commissioner,  John  H.  Kelley. 

* 

[Was  it  Mark  Twain  who,  on  hearing 
the  rumor  of  his  death,  declared  that 
the  report  was  very  much  exaggerated? 
The  same  comment  might  well  be  made 
by  George  H.  Carleton,  regarding  the 
above  statement  that  it  was  safe  to  say 
that  every  one  of  the  twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  police  department  in  1883 
had  died. 

On  the  telephone,  June  15,  1933,  Mr. 
Carleton,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
police  department  in  1883,  told  me  that 
he  is  still  “very  much  alive.” 

After  serving  the  city  about  thirty- 
two  years  he  was  retired  eighteen  years 
ago  with  the  rank  of  sergeant.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  State  Street  Trust  Company,  helping 
to  keep  the  safety  deposit  vaults  safe 
and  showing  his  usual  courtesy  to 
everybody.  His  work  now  is  confined 
chiefly  to  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days.  He  was  eighty  years  old  on  May 
2  last.  With  his  wife,  he  resides  at  106 
Grove  street,  Belmont.] 
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Famous  Teachers  and  Pupils 


A  rather  formidable  array  of  persons 
I  have  thus  far  mentioned.  But  there 
were  many  other  people  in  Somerville 
prominent  in  different  ways — teachers, 
clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  business 
men — who  helped  to  make  up  the  real 
Somerville.  The  schools,  churches,  lodge 
rooms  and  railroad  stations  were  the 
places  where  the  people  met  and  got 
acquainted.  They  were  the  real  centres 
of  social  life. 

* 

Only  five  grammar  schools  sent  gradu¬ 
ates  to  the  high  school  in  1883,  one  in 
each  section  of  the  city — the  Prescott, 
in  East  Somerville;  the  Luther  V.  Bell, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  city;  the 
Forster,  in  the  northerly  or  Winter 
Hill  section;  the  Morse  School,  at  Spring 
Hill,  and  the  Highland,  at  West  Som¬ 
erville.  The  rest  of  the  schools  were 
smaller  and  entirely  for  the  lower 
grammar  and  the  primary  classes. 

For  all  the  classes,  except  the  high 
school,  sessions  were  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  as  well  as  the  preceding  five 
mornings  of  the  week.  Our  holidays 
were  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noons. 

We  had  “classes”  then,  not  “grades,” 
in  the  schools.  They  numbered  down 
from  the  top,  rather  than  up  from  the 
bottom.  That  is,  the  graduating  class 
of  the  high  school  was  the  first  class, 
and  the  entering  class  was  the  fourth. 
The  highest  class  in  the  grammar 
schools  was  the  first,  and  the  lowest 
was  the  sixth.  The  same  with  the 
three  primary  classes. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  completed  the  gram¬ 
mar  school,  that  was  regarded  as  suf¬ 
ficient  schooling  for  most  purposes.  And 
the  great  majority  of  pupils  did  not  go 
even  that  far  in  their  schooling.  Rel¬ 
atively  few  attended  the  high  school. 
I  remember  making  some  comparisons 
some  years  ago.  For  instance,  in  the 
twenty-five  years  after  I  graduated 


from  the  high  school,  the  population 
of  the  city  had  just  doubled,  while  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Somerville  High 
School  had  quadrupled. 

* 

Gordon  A.  Southworth,  who  later  be¬ 
came  superintendent  of  schools,  and  who 
was  also  a  remarkably  successful  author 
of  arithmetics  and  language  books,  was 
then  principal  of  the  Prescott  School,  a 
wonderfully  able  educator  and  courtly 
gentleman.  Robert  Bickford  was  prin¬ 
cipal  at  the  Bell  School;  Frank  F.  Mur¬ 
dock,  at  the  Morse;  George  E.  Nichols, 
at  the  Highland,  and  John  S.  Hayes, 
who  later  became  librarian  at  the  Som¬ 
erville  public  library  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  society,  was  principal 
at  the  Forster  School. 

* 

John  Hayes  was  an  able  educator 
and  administrator,  but  a  terrific  discip¬ 
linarian.  Personally,  I  had  no  cause  to 
complain — we  got  along  well  enough, 
although  like  most  of  the  others,  I  was 
afraid  to  say  my  soul  was  my  own.  He 
was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  kind  who 
did  not  believe  in  sparing  the  rod.  As 
time  went  on  he  softened  a  bit,  so  that 
some  of  his  later  classes  did  not  ex¬ 
perience  him  at  his  “best,”  that  is,  at 
one  hundred  per  cent.  As  I  have  just 
intimated,  I  had  no  kick  coming,  for, 
wasn’t  I  the  favored  youngster  who  on 
paydays  was  privileged  to  take  the 
monthly  salaries  to  the  two  teachers  in 
the  Cedar  Street  School,  Misses  Alice 
Simpson  and  Alice  Porter,  on  which 
occasions  I  ran  with  all  possible  speed 
from  Sycamore  street  to  Cedar  street, 
though  the  danger  of  being  overtaken 
by  any  modern  edition  of  Mike  Martin, 
the  highwayman,  was  less  than  nil? 

Mr.  Hayes  was  a  stickler  for  accuracy 
in  arithmetic  and  also  for  correctness 
of  speech.  Arithmetic  and  grammar 
were  the  two  studies  that  he  particu- 
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larly  taught.  Dozens  of  times  I  have 
heard  him  tell  the  offending  pupil  that 
“Um”  was  dead,  that  “the  Indians  rushed 
in  and  killed  um,”  etc.,  etc.  After  that 
story  had  been  hammered  at  us  a  few 
dozen  times  we  learned  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  little  word  “them." 

Only  too  well,  Mr.  Hayes  knew  that 
he  had  an  awful  temper.  .  He  used  to 
tell  the  class  that  his  friends  fre¬ 
quently  remonstrated  with  him,  saying 
he  ought  to  conquer  it  or  control  it. 
His  response  would  be  that  he  con¬ 
trolled  his  more  every  morning  before 
breakfast  than  most  people  did  theirs 
in  a  month. 

* 

At  the  Forster  School  I  had  another 
excellent  teacher,  Miss  Mary  E.  Northup, 
first  in  the  third  class,  and  later  dur¬ 
ing  my  graduating  year.  Afterward 
she  became  headmaster  at  the  Jacob 
T.  Glines  School.  She  died  last  summer. 

Some  of  the  other  schools  had 
surpassingly  good  women  teachers.  One 
of  the  new  teachers  that  season,  who 
was  first  elected  in  1882,  was  Miss  Mina 
J.  Wendell,  master’s  assistant,  and  later 
headmaster  at  the  Morse  School.  She 
also  has  recently  died.  Time  forbids 
present  mention  of  others,  much  as  they 
deserved  to  be  remembered  at  this  time. 
Of  course,  I  did  not  have  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  then  with  those  at  the  other 
schools,  and  so  was  not  qualified  to 
speak  from  personal  experience. 

* 

The  one  person  whom  everybody  at¬ 
tending  the  Somerville  schools  for  more 
than  a  generation  knew  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  was  the  teacher  of  singing, 
S.  Henry  Hadley.  Perhaps  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  declare  that  he  was  the  best 
known  of  all.  He  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  teacher  of  music.  There  was 
music  in  the  Hadley  blood,  and  his  two 
sons  ran  true  to  form,  particularly  the 
elder  son,  Henry  K.  Hadley,  now  one  of 
the  country’s  leading  composers  and 
directors.  “My  son  Henry”  became  a 
by-word  with  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
in  later  years,  so  often  did  the  proud 


father  speak  of  his  promising  son, 
though  as  far  as  we  could  see  in  my  day, 
Henry  was  only  a  pale,  thin,  delicate 
child.  Well  I  remember  the  horror 
that  we  youngsters  felt  when  we  heard 
the  story  of  how  some  big  bully  of  an 
East  Somerville  boy  had  stuffed  a  live 
toad  into  little  Henry’s  mouth. 

* 

Two  more  officials  connected  with  the 
operation  of  our  educational  system  who 
should  not  be  overlooked  were  the  tru¬ 
ant  officers,  William  H.  Brine,  the 
Houghton  street  man,  and  Jairus  Mann. 
Somehow  I  don’t  remember  much  about 
their  service  in  that  capacity.  The  tru¬ 
ant  officer  that  I  chiefly  recall  was  their 
predecessor,  Eli  A.  Smith. 

* 

My  graduating  class  at  the  Forster 
School,  in  June,  1883,  when  Mayor  Cum¬ 
mings  presented  our  diplomas,  num¬ 
bered  twenty-four.  Our  names  were 
printed  on  the  programme  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  in  order,  according  to  our  rank. 
Anna  Pickens  was  number  one,  and  had 
the  valedictory.  Grace  Dickerman, 
daughter  of  Quincy  E.  Dickerman  and 
sister  of  Frank  E.  Dickerman,  who  died 
a  few  weeks  ago,  was  number  two.  Then 
came  my  name,  followed  by  Carrie  Ray¬ 
mond’s  and  the  others.  Carrie  Ray¬ 
mond  is  known  to  many  in  the  women’s 
organizations  throughout  the  state  as 
Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Cushing. 

Two  of  my  intimate  classmates  from 
early  childhood  were  William  C.  Conant, 
son  of  Deacon  Harlan  P.  Conant,  of 
Highland  avenue,  whose  family  has  long- 
been  in  the  business  of  making  looking 
glasses,  etc.,  and  John  A.  Currier,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Boston  Transcript 
for  the  last  forty-eight  years. 

Another  classmate  was  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hollis,  then  of  Broadway,  whose 
family  established  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  the  famous  Thomas 
Hollis  &  Company  drug  store  on  Union 
street,  Boston,  still  a  going  concern 
with  a  national  reputation.  She  is  now 
the  head  of  the  company. 
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Originally  the  Forster  school  had 
only  eight  schoolrooms.  The  whole 
upper  floor  was  a  large  assembly  hall, 
used  as  town  hall  and  for  other  public 
purposes,  or  for  rental.  The  first  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  new  St.  Ann’s  Catholic 
Church  were  held  there.  Two  years 
before  my  graduation,  the  hall  had 
been  cut  in  halves,  and  a  couple  of 
schoolrooms  added  on  the  side  next 
to  Sycamore  street,  leaving  the  stage 
and  ante-rooms  and  half  of  the  hall 
intact.  In  this  half  of  the  hall  our 
graduation  exercises  were  held.  Some 
time  later  the  remainder  of  the  hall  was 
cut  into  classrooms. 

When  the  'building  was  erected  in 
1  866,  there  was  great  opposition  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  from  the 
wise  ones,  who  said  that  never  would 
there  be  enough  children  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  Hill  neighborhood  to  fill  it.  John 
R.  Poor  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  proponents  of  the  building,  and 
for  years  it  was  known  as  “  Poor’s 
Folly.” 


The  entering  class  at  the  Somerville 
High  School  in  September,  1883,  num¬ 
bered  ninety-five,  and  we  had  fifty-six 
when  we  graduated  in  June,  1887.  Of 
the  fifty-six  graduates,  fourteen  were 
boys,  and  forty-two  were  girls.  Exactly 
three  girls  for  each  boy,  or  one-third 
of  a  boy  for  each  girl.  In  December, 
1883,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the 
high  school  was  275.  Today  we  have 
about  ten  times  as  many — in  only  three 
grades  of  the  school.  Last  June  the 
graduating  class  had  767,  or  more  than 
thirteen  times  the  number  in  1887. 

* 

That  comparison  was  for  the  forty- 
five  year  period.  For  the  fifty  years 
the  difference  was  much  more  notice¬ 
able.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the 
School  Board,  the  population  of  Somer¬ 
ville  in  May,  1882,  was  25,725.  In  1932 
it  must  have  been  about  105,000.  The 
graduating  class  of  the  •  high  school 
in  1882  numbered  thirty-five,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  767  in  1932.  The.  population 


had  increased  about  four-fold  in  the 
half-century;  the  graduating-  class  of 
the  high  school  was  almost  twenty-two 
times  as  large.  Just  an  indication  of 
the  changed  attitude  of  the  public  to¬ 
ward  the  desirability  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  If  we  should  include  the  par¬ 
ochial  school  graduates  in  1932,  the 
present  tendencies  would  be  even  more 
distinctly  emphasized. 

Of  the  thirty-five  graduates  in  1882, 
ten  were  boys,  The  rest  were  girls,  or, 
to  be  exact,  young  ladies.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Frank  E.  Dicker- 
man,  Harry  F.  Hathaway,  and  Herbert 
T.  Allen,  who  was  a  half-brother  of 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  C.  Booth,  were 
among  that  ten.  All  three  were  good 
ball  players.  In  fact,  Bert  Allen  was 
to  my  mind  the  best  in  his  line  that 
has  ever  come  from  Somerville,  and 
that  includes  a  number  of  first-class 
modern  professionals.  He  went  to 
Harvard  College,  where  he  made  a 
great  name  for  himself  both  in  the  box 
and  behind  the  bat. 

We  never  think  of  the  Somerville 
schools  without  recalling  our  beloved 
•high  school  principal,  George  L.  Baxter, 
known  to  us  as  “Bobby.”  He  had  a 
personal  interest  in  every  boy  or  girl 
that  came  into  his  classes.  Not  much 
of  a  disciplinarian,  he,  nevertheless, 
won  the  affection  of  all,  particularly 
of  those  who  misbehaved  most  atro¬ 
ciously.  He  was  always  our  most  for¬ 
giving  and  loyal  friend.  The  willing¬ 
ness  with  which  he  gave  his  time  and 
efforts  to  fit  students  for  college  was 
proverbial.  No  less  phenomenal  was  his 
success  in  that  respect. 

I  can’t  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
story,  but  we  firmly  believed  the  legend 
that  we  frequently  heard,  of  how  soon 
after  he  graduated  from  Harvard  and 
engaged  in  his  first  teaching  experience 
in  Quincy,  or  some  other  town,  a  big 
rough-neck  giant  of  a  schoolboy  tried 
to  run  him  out  of  the  building. 

“Bobby”  had  been  the  champion  light¬ 
weight  boxer  in  college,  and  when  it 
looked  as  though  the  other  fellow  was 
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to  get  the  best  of  the  encounter,  he  sud¬ 
denly  disregarded  all  consequences  and 
let  fly  at  his  opponent’s  nose.  As  the 
big  fellow  picked  himself  up  from  the 
floor  “Bobby”  went  back  to  his  desk.  He 
nearly  lost  his  first  teaching  job,  but 
he  was  able  to  maintain  a  fair  degree 
of  discipline  thereafter.  No  Somerville 
boy,  however,  provoked  him  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  partly  because  of  the  prevailing 
legend,  and  partly  also  because  we  liked 
“Bobby”  too  well. 

* 

Associated  with  Mr.  Baxter  for  more 
than  a  generation  was  that  other  lov¬ 
able  gentleman,  Frank  M.  Hawes,  long 
one  of  the  most  interested  members  of 
this  society,  as  well  as  its  president, 
and  now  living  at  an  advanced  age  in 
West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Synonymous  with  the  name  of  the 
Somerville  High  School  was  the  fame, 
as  an  educator  of  the  first  quality,  of 
Miss  Sarah  W.  Fox.  Miss  Frances  W. 
Kaan,  who  presented  certain  pictures  to 
this  society  at  the  meeting  last  month, 
was  also  one  of  the  able  teachers.  There 
were  eight  instructors  in  all,  the  other 
four  being  Miss  Sarah  F.  Litchfield,  Miss 
Eudora  Morey,  Miss  Minne  C.  Clark  and 
Miss  Laura  E.  Giddings. 

* 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1883  an  event 
occurred  at  the  high  school,  somewhat 
similar  to  thousands  of  occurrences  all 
over  the  country.  At  sixteen  minutes 
past  twelve  on  November  18  the  school 
clocks  were  turned  back  to  twelve 
o’clock,  which  was  the  time  of  the  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  meridian.  Thus  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  standard  railroad  time,  which  has 
ever  since  been  in  vogue  except  when 
temporarily  changed  by  the  adoption  of 
the  daylight  saving  plan. 

It  is  impossible  today  to  realize  what 
blessings  that  change  effected  in  the 
operation  of  the  railroads,  when  almost 
every  place  in  the  country  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  time  from  every  other  place,  un¬ 
less  they  happened  to  be  on  the  same 
meridian.  Also  what  a  blessing  was 
bestowed  on  the  school  children  through 


abolishing  certain  difficult  problems  in 
geographical  arithmetic. 

* 

During  the  latter  part  of  our  high 
school  course  some  of  the  resourceful 
boys  were  experimenting  with  electric 
batteries  and  tiny  electric  lights,  etc., 
much  as  the  youngsters  of  the  present 
generation  have  been  playing  with  the 
radio  and  toy  airplanes. 

Robert  Brown,  who  was  a  few  years 
ahead  of  us  in  school,  son  of  Professor 
Benjamin  G.  Brown,  of  Tufts  College, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  go  into  the 
electrical  transportation  business.  Fred 
Huntress,  who  was  in  my  class,  and 
Fred  Teele,  of  a  class  or  two  below, 
were  also  pioneers  in  that  line.  They 
all  hailed  from  West  Somerville,  and  all 
became  successful  and  prominent.  Per¬ 
haps  they  may  have  imbibed  some  of 
the  spirit  of  another  West  Somerville 
man,  Professor  Amos  E.  Dolbear,  of 
Tufts  College,  an  eminent  scientist,  who 
was  the  rival  of  Professor  Bell  in  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  the  true  inventor  of  the  tele¬ 
phone.  Both  had  been  working  along 
somewhat  similar  lines,  but  it  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bell  who  won  out  in  the  litiga¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  we  have  the 
Bell  telephone  system,  rather  than  the 
Dolbear  system. 

One  of  the  active  fellows  in  the  high¬ 
est  class  when  I  entered  was  “  Billie  ” 
Brigham,  who  founded  the  Somerville 
High  School  Radiator  a  year  or  so  be¬ 
fore,  and  who  has  since  done  all  kinds 
of  newspaper  work,  including  many 
years  as  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript,  of  which  he  is 
now  one  of  the  editors. 

* 

In  my  own  class  was  Frank  H.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  who  went  from  the  Morse  School 
to  the  high  school  in  the  fall  of  1883. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Henry  C.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  West  Somerville.  After 
graduating  from  Harvard  he  went  to 
Washington,  and  progressed  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service  till  he  became  post- 
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master-general  in  President  Taft’s  ad¬ 
ministration. 

He  now  owns  a  newspaper  in  Tucson, 
Arizona,  where  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  when  not  attending  to  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests  in  New  York. 

* 

One  of  my  most  talented  classmates 
in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  was 
Eva  Houghton,  later  called  by  her  full 
name,  Evangeline  Florence  Houghton. 
Her  family  lived  on  that  portion  of  Sar¬ 
gent  avenue  which  was  then  Mills  street. 
She  became  a  renowned  soprano  soloist, 
after  long  training  in  Europe;  married 
an  Englishman  named  Crerar,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  in  England.  When  I  was  in 
London  in  the  spring  of  1903  I  chanced 
to  see  on  the  billboards  that  she  was 
to  take  part  in  a  great  concert  at 
Queen’s  hall  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  leading  artists  of  Great  Britain  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  programme.  I  attended, 
and  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  of  all 
the  long  array  of  talent,  Evangeline 
Florence — for  that  was  her  stage  name — 
was  easily  the  most  popular,  judging 
from  the  applause  and  her  enthusiastic 
recalls.  Between  her  two  appearances 
I  sent  in  my  card,  and  was  received  in 
the  backstage  with  a  royal  welcome. 

* 

The  strange  thing  about  that  London 
visit  to  Evangeline  Florence  was  that 
the  next  day,  Sunday  afternoon,  I  looked 
up  another  Somerville  friend,  who  had 
lived  most  of  his  early  life  directly 
across  the  street  from  the  Houghton 
family.  It  was  Harry  Pillsbury,  the 
chess  champion.  With  him  and  his  wife 
I  shared  a  can  of  Boston  baked  beans, 
which  he  had  managed  to  find  at  some 
London  delicatessen  shop.  Pillsbury 
was  the  son  of  Luther  B.  Pillsbury  and 
brother  of  the  older  Pillsbury  boys,  Ed 
and  Ernest,  both  of  them  chums  of  ours, 
and  also  brother  of  May  F.  Pillsbury,  of 
the  Somerville  Journal.  Recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  chess  players  of  the 
world  Harry  Pillsbury  had  also  created 
a  sensation  as  the  leading  blind-fold 
player.  He  had  played  in  the  principal 


cities  of  Europe,  and  was  living  at 
that  time  in  London. 

* 

In  the  class  two  years  below  mine 
at  the  high  school  was  a  blonde,  slim- 
jim  boy  by  the  name  of  “Dick”  Carle- 
ton.  He  was  a  comical  genius  even 
then,  and  later  became  widely  known 
as  Richard  Carle,  the  comedian. 

A  very  good  friend,  who  has  since 
passed  away,  was  Daniel  H.  Rinn,  a 
Grand  Army  veteran  who  had  a  splendid 
record  during  the  Civil  War,  and  who 
in  1883  was  janitor  of  the  Luther  V.  Bell 
School.  In  that  year  his  daughter,  Mary, 
was  the  valedictorian  of  her  class.  After 
attending  the  high  school  she  became  a 
teacher. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that  Dan 
Rinn  had  the  unique  experience  of  hav¬ 
ing  commissioned  General  U.  S.  Grant 
to  go  to  Hades.  It  was  during  a  long, 
hot  march,  when  hundreds  of  weary 
soldiers,  their  tongues  hanging  out  from 
thirst,  had  fallen  out  of  line  to  get  a 
drink  and  fill  their  canteens  from  a 
farm  yard  pump.  After  waiting  for  an 
hour  or  two  Dan  had  just  grasped  the 
pump  handle  when  General  Grant  and 
an  aid  suddenly  rode  up  and  demanded 

the  dipper.  “You  go  to  - !  Me  first!” 

exclaimed  the  exasperated  soldier,  with¬ 
out  knowing  whom  he  was  addressing. 
The  story  of  the  whole  affair  and  how 
he  escaped  a  court  martial  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  one  of  my  newspaper  articles  in 
later  years. 

* 

Without  doubt  the  best  scholar  in  my 
high  school  class  was  James  P.  Mc¬ 
Adams,  who  came  from  the  Prescott 
School.  Not  only  that,  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  genial  fellows.  Gladly  he 
helped  his  duller  classmates  with  our 
Greek  and  Latin  translations  before 
school  or  at  recess.  He  was  our 
salutatorian  at  graduation,  and  the 
next  fall  went  to  Harvard.  He 
intended  to  become  a  teacher  of 
the  classics,  but  a  course  in  chem¬ 
istry,  midway  in  his  college  career, 
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turned  the  current  of  his  life.  He  swung 
over  to  the  sciences,  and  after  graduat¬ 
ing  from  the  medical  school  settled  in 
Howell,  where  he  became  an  eminent 
and  highly  respected  physician.  Mary 
Rinn  became  his  wife  and  the  mother 
of  his  seven  promising  sons  and 
daughters. 

* 

Robert  Burns,  son  of  Alderman  Mark 
F.  Burns,  was  also  a  classmate.  He 
came  from  the  Prescott  School.  With 
Frank  Hitchcock,  we  talked  poultry 
almost  every  day,  for  we  all  kept  hens, 
and  were  fanciers  in  a  very  amateurish 
way.  We  sat  together  in  the  old  high 
school  hall  when  his  father  was  in¬ 
augurated  mayor  in  January,  1885. 
Rob’s  elder  brother,  iSam,  was  in  one 
of  the  upper  classes.  Both  of  them 
have  since  passed  on.  A  younger 
brother  came  to  school  a  few  years 
later,  Paul,  now  a  high  official  in  one 
of  the  big  life  insurance  companies. 

Mayor  Mark  Burns  presented  the 
diplomas  at  the  annual  graduation  ex¬ 
ercises  held  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  in  June.  1887.  He  stood  in 
front  of  the  graduates  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  during  his  presentation  speech. 
The  audience  greatly  appreciated  his 
address.  But  as  he  stood  there,  we 
could  see  his  hand  behind  him  trem¬ 
bling,  and  his  knees  shaking.  Evi¬ 
dently  he  was  suffering  that  same 
mental  torture  which  many  others 
have  endured  before  and  since. 

i  thought  I  knew  Robert  Burns 
pretty  well  in  those  early  days.  But  I 


really  came  to  know  him  some  fifteen 
years  later.  While  I  was  walking 
down  Medford  street  one  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  with  my  two  little  girls,  Rob 
came  along.  A  confirmed  old  bachelor, 
supposedly,  and  all  that  goes  with  the 
term. 

“  Do  you  know,”  he  whispered  con¬ 
fidingly,  “  there’s  nothing  I’d  like  bet¬ 
ter  in  this  world  than  to  be  Out  walk¬ 
ing  with  a  couple  of  little  children  of 
my  own.” 

One  of  the  kiddoes  was  In  the  baby 
carriage  or  go-cart,  so  I  let  Rob  do 
his  share  of  the  pushing. 

* 

A  frequent  visitor  to  Somerville  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  Mayor  Mark 
F.  Burns  was  his  tall  brother,  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Burns,  of  Wilton,  N.H. 
Often  they  came  to  inspect  the  schools. 
Charles  H.  Burns  was  father  of  the 
late  Charles  A.  Burns,  with  whom  I 
served  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
who  was  mayor  of  Somerville  in  1911, 
1912,  and  1913. 

* 

Another  of  my  high  school  classmates 
was  Arthur  C.  Holt,  then  and  now  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  family  home  on  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  who  came  from  the  Bell 
School,  and  was  one  of  the  closely- 
knit  quintette  (Hitchcock,  Holt,  Hunt¬ 
ress,  Jones  and  McAdams),  who  spent 
eight  friendly  years  together  at  the 
Somerville  High  School  and  Harvard 
College. 
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Town  Clock  and  Old  Unitarian  Church  on  Central  Hill, 
Erected  by  the  First  Religious  Society  in  Somerville,  Long 
Our  Most  Conspicuous  Landmark. 


Chapter  VI 

Somerville  Churches 


From  the  Somerville  directory  for 
1883  I  have  copied  the  names  of  the 
various  churches  and  their  pastors,  and 
some  of  their  officers  for  that  year: — 

At  the  First  Congregational  (Uni¬ 
tarian)  Church  the  pastor  was  Rev. 
Henry  H.  Barber,  who  went  later  to 
the  'presidency  of  the  Meadville  Semi¬ 
nary,  in  Pennsylvania.  D.  P.  Hollander 
was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

A  whole  generation  of  women  shop¬ 
pers  in  New  York  and  Boston  will  re¬ 
member  the  name  of  L*.  P.  Hollander. 
For  many  years  the  Hollanders  lived 
on  Prospect  Hill. 

* 

Rev.  Albert  E.  Winship  was  pastor 
of  the  Prospect  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  and  Wilbur  S.  Clarke  was  super¬ 
intendent.  We  always  liked  to  go  to  the 
Sunday  School  concerts  at  that  church, 
because  there  was  sure  to  be  an 
interesting  programme.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Winship  was  an  unusually  effective 
speaker  and  an  active  and  progressive 
leader.  The  so-called  “Star  Courses”  of 
lectures  and  entertainments  were  ex¬ 
tremely  popular  in  those  days,  when 
the  church  was  an  important  centre  ot 
the  educational  and  social,  as  well  as 
the  religious  life  of  the  community. 
And  the  “Star  Course”  lectures  at 
Mr.  Winship’s  church  on  Warren  ave¬ 
nue  were  such  as  would  attract  atten¬ 
tion  even  today  on  account  of  the 
national  prominence  of  some  of  the 
speakers  he  obtained. 

At  the  First  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church  on  Franklin  street  Rev.  William 
E.  Merriman  was  pastor.  His  long- 
legged  son,  “Pogy”— I  don’t  remember 
his  correct  name —  was  in  the  class 
above  us  at  the  high  school— a  tall, 
friendly  chap,  who  could  kick  the  foot¬ 
ball  as  far  as  anybody.  Gordon  A. 


Southworth  was  superintendent,  and 
Richard  E.  Pickthall,  treasurer. 

* 

Rev.  Alonzo  H.  Quint,  D.  D.,  a  retired 
clergyman,  author,  historian,  and  recog¬ 
nized  leader  in  the  denomination,  was 
the  acting  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  then  worshiping 
in  the  little  brick  chapel  in  the  rear  of 
Sycamore  street,  Winter  Hill.  Chaplain 
of  the  Second  Massachusetts  regiment 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  first 
national  chaplain  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  he  was  a  man  of  wide 
acquaintance  and  experience,  and  also 
an  interesting  preacher.  Major  William 
H.  Hodgkins  was  superintendent. 

*!* 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Hitchcock,  father  of 
my  intimate  friend  and  high  school 
classmate,  Frank  Hitchcock,  was  pastor 
of  the  West  Somerville  Congregational 
Church,  then  on  Day  street,  where  the 
theatre  is  now  located.  William  E. 
Shedd  was  treasurer,  Herbert  Valentine, 
clerk,  and  Herbert  N.  Ackerman  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

* 

At  the  Winter  Hill  Congregational 
Church  Rev.  Charles  D.  Noyes  was  pas¬ 
tor,  John  Herbert  and  Walter  Cunning¬ 
ham  were  the  deacons,  and  Joseph  M. 
Thompson,  scribe.  For  forty  years 
Dr.  Noyes  was  pastor  of  the  church.  It 
was  he,  more  than  anyone  else,  who 
built  the  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Central  street.  He  first  came 
to  Somerville  about  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  For  many  years 
he  lived  in  the  home  of  Rollin  M.  Bald¬ 
win,  on  Albion  street,  just  across  the 
railroad  track  from  our  house,  so  that 
I  knew  him  in  my  boyhood,  even 
though  my  family  did  not  attend  his 
church. 

I  can  remember  him  often  walking 
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along  the  railroad  banking  in  the  rear 
of  the  Baldwin  garden,  practicing  the 
delivery  of  his  next  Sunday  morning’s 
sermon.  In  the  quiet  atmosphere  his 
voice  sometimes  carried  further  than  he 
intended,  and  small  boys,  listening  at  a 
distance,  could  catch  some  of  the  words, 
but  not  enough  of  the  subject  matter 
to  know  just  what  he  was  saying. 

* 

Rev.  Charles  M.  Smith,  D.  D.,  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned,  was  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  the  top 
of  Spring  Hill.  His  son,  W.  French 
Smith,  became  a  famous  scientist.  The 
deacons  were  Harlan  P.  Conant,  Enoch 
R.  Morse,  the  safe  manufacturer,  for 
whom  the  Morse  School  was  named,  and 
George  A.  Maynard,  one  of  whose 
grandsons  is  the  Rev.  ErVille  A.  May¬ 
nard,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Boston.  Al¬ 
bert  L.  Haskell,  president  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society,  was  clerk  of  the  church, 
and  Fred  V.  Wooster  was  super¬ 
intendent. 

At  the  Perkins  Street  Baptist  Church, 
then  on  Perkins  street,  Rev.  William  A. 
Smith  was  pastor,  and  Joseph  S.  Per¬ 
kins,  superintendent.  No  pastor  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  Free  Will 
Baptist  Church,  then  worshiping  on 
Broadway,  East  Somerville.  Rev.  Drew 
T.  Wyman  was  pastor  of  the  West  Som¬ 
erville  Baptist  Church.  Warren  L. 
Teele  was  clerk,  and  Charles  L.  Stevens, 
treasurer  of  the  church  and  super¬ 
intendent. 

Rev.  Nathan  K.  Bishop  was  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church.  Reuben 
P.  Benton  and  S.  Reynolds  were  the 
wardens,  and  George  I.  Vincent,  clerk 
of  the  vestry.  Rev.  George  W.  Durell 
was  rector,  Edward  S.  Kelley  and  Doug¬ 
las  Frazar,  the  wardens,  and  Douglas 
Frazar,  clerk  of  St.  Thomas’  Church. 

* 

Recently  there  has  passed  from  this 
life  one  who  had  been  actively  associated 
with  the  life  and  people  of  Somerville 
ever  since  the  year  that  I  was  born. 
I  refer  to  the  saintly  clergyman,  Rev. 
Christopher  T.  McGrath,  who  organized 


St.  Joseph’s  Catholic  Church  in  1869, 
and  was  its  pastor  until  his  death  last 
summer.  In  the  early  part  of  his  pas¬ 
torate  his  parish  included  the  whole 
city  of  Somerville,  till  in  my  early  boy¬ 
hood  St.  Ann’s  parish  was  set  off,  and 
Rev.  John  B.  Galvin  became  its  first  pas¬ 
tor.  Both  of  these  clergymen  were  well 
known  to  all  Somerville  people,  particu¬ 
larly  Father  McGrath,  during  the  more 
than  three-score  years  that  his  tall  and 
imposing  figure  was  seen  walking  the 
streets  of  the  city  while  visiting  the 
people  of  his  parish. 

* 

Rev.  George  Whitaker,  father  of 
George  E.  Whitaker,  who  has  long  been 
prominent  in  Somerville,  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
O.  B.  Pray  was  superintendent,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Armstrong,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  At  the 
Flint  Street  Church  Rev.  A.  W.  Mills, 
at  the  Broadway  Methodist  Rev.  George 
H.  Cheney,  and  at  the  Park  Avenue  Rev. 
L.  A.  Bosworth  were  the  pastors.  Among 
the  trustees  of  the  last  named  were 
George  R.  Emerson,  who  had  the  pickle 
and  canning  factory  at  the  Powder 
House,  F.  H.  Tibbetts  and  Eugene  D. 
Lacount,  who  is  still  one  of  the  active 
members. 

❖ 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist 
Church  on  Cross  street  was  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Skinner,  who  with  his  wife  was  ac¬ 
tive  in  educational  and  charitable  af¬ 
fairs,  as  well  as  church  work.  They 
were  the  parents  of  Otis  Skinner,  the 
famous  present-day  actor.  J.  Walter 
Sanborn,  John  F.  Nickerson  and  C.  H. 
Kirkpatrick  were  the  deacons,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Mitchell,  treasurer. 

Rev.  R.  Perry  Bush,  who  later  was 
prominent  in  Masonic  circles,  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Winter  Hill  Universalist 
Church.  J.  Leland  Norcross,  of  Marshall 
street,  well  known  in  business  and  fra¬ 
ternal  circles,  was  treasurer.  His  elder 
daughter,  Mabel,  is  the  wife  of  William 
A.  Dykeman,  the  architect  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  building  on  Central 
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street.  Josiah  B.  Mayhew,  spoken  of  else¬ 
where  as  a  member  of  the  common 
council,  was  superintendent. 

Rev.  R.  A.  White  was  pastor  at  the 
Third  Universalist,  and  Dr.  Horace  P. 
Makechnie,  long  a  practicing  physician 
at  West  Somerville,  was  k  member  of 
the  standing  committee.  Dr.  Makechnie’s 
sons,  Ernst  and  Arthur,  have  become 
leading  musicians. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  churches 
at  that  time,  I  think,  which  evidently 
did  not  get  mentioned  in  the  directory. 
The  Union  Chapel  Society,  sometimes 
called  the  “Willow  Bridge  Mission,”  on 
Broadway,  opposite  Cedar  street,  had  no 
pastor.  M.  K.  Norwood,  the  carpenter, 
who  had  several  pretty  daughters,  two 
of  whom  were  talented  singers,  Bertha 
and  Evangeline,  was  clerk,  and  Thomas 
S.  Wentworth  was  treasurer  of  the 
organization. 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
Somerville  Branch,  No.  6,  of  the  Law 
and  Order  League,  had  been  organized 
on  February  1,  1883,  and  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  were  Richard  E.  Nickerson,  presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  H.  North,  Edward  Foote, 
Martin  W.  Carr  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Makechnie, 
vice-presidents;  Henry  F.  Spencer, 
treasurer;  William  P.  Robinson,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  the  following  executive  com¬ 
mittee:  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  from 
Ward  1;  Louis  P.  Hollander,  from  Ward 
2;  Eli  A.  Smith,  from  Ward  3;  Alexander 
Foster,  from  Ward  4,  and  C.  D.  Chamber- 
lain,  at  large.  The  new  no-license  law 
had  recently  gone  into  effect,  and  Som¬ 
erville  had  voted  against  licenses  and 
closed  the  many  saloons  that  had 
existed.  From  the  names  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  this  organization  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  type  of  citizens  behind  the 
movement  to  make  and  keep  Somerville 
clean. 
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Chapter  VII 

Firemen  and  Fraternities 


Besides  its  primary  and  principal  duty 
of  zealously  fighting-  fires  the  Somer¬ 
ville  fire  department  half  a  century  ago 
was  in  some  respects  a  popular  social 
organization.  Moreover,  the  fire  houses 
were  favorite  gathering  places  for  those 
who  wanted  to  swap  stories  or  talk 
politics.  The  open  door  was  an  invitation 
to  enter.  Every  visitor,  too,  admired  the 
sturdy,  well-kept  horses — pride  of  the 
city. 

The  six  companies,  each  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  call  men,  were  under 
the  command  of  Chief  James  R.  Hop¬ 
kins.  His  assistant  chief  was  Captain 
Nathaniel  C.  Barker,  also  a  war  vet¬ 
eran,  in  fact  a  recipient  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

* 

Engine  1  company  was  quartered  in 
the  new  fire  station  on  Central  Hill  at 
the  corner  of  Highland  avenue  and  Wal¬ 
nut  street.  William  H.  Bonner  drove 
the  engine,  and  L.  F.  Bixby,  the  hose 
wagon.  Henry  A.  Byrns  was  engineer, 
and  William  H.  Burbank,  fireman,  an 
illustrious  pair  who  worked  together  for 
more  than  thirty  years  on  “Steamer 
One.”  As  theirs  was  the  only  engine 
they  went  to  all  the  fires.  A  long  haul 
from  Walnut  street  to  West  Somerville! 

John  E.  Wool  Hose  Company  No.  1  oc¬ 
cupied  a  small  wooden  building  on  Web¬ 
ster  street.  Captain  Thomas  H.  Daly 
was  the  driver,  the  one  member  of  that 
company  I  best  remember. 

Winter  Hill  Hose  Company  No.  2,  on 
Marshall  street,  as  the  home  company 
for  all  Winter  Hill  boys,  was  naturally 
our  favorite,  although  Tom  Daly  fre¬ 
quently  beat  us  to  the  fires.  Frank  W. 
Ring  was  foreman,  and  his  brother,  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Ring,  was  clerk  and  driver. 
Dan  Spike,  whose  son,  “Tackie,”  is  now 
an  officer  in  the  department,  was  assist¬ 
ant  foreman. 

In  an  old  building  at  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Prospect  streets  was 


the  George  H.  Foster  Hose  Company  No. 
3,  with  Charles  Trull  as  driver;  also  the 
Robert  A.  Vinal  Hook  and  Ladder  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Melvin  B.  Ricker,  with 
his  Burnside  whiskers,  was  driver. 

Bernard  W.  Lawrence  was  foreman, 
and  Samuel  H.  Stevens,  driver,  of  the 
George  O.  Brastow  Hose  Company  No.  4, 
in  the  brick  firehouse  at  the  corner  of 
Highland  avenue  and  Grove  street. 

There  were  thirty  boxes  in  the  fire 
alarm  system,  all  numbered  according 
to  the  wards  and  located  so  that  every 
live  boy,  when  the  alarm  rang,  knew 
just  where  to  run  for  the  fire. 

•I* 

Somerville  had  only  one  post  office  or 
postal  station  in  1883.  It  was  located 
at  10  Bow  street,  where  the  candy  store 
has  been  for  many  years  past.  C.  M. 
Jordan  was  the  superintendent.  Miss 
Sibbell  Banks,  a  daughter  or  other  rel¬ 
ative  of  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  and 
Frank  Thorpe  were  the  clerks.  There 
were  eight  carriers,  several  of  whom 
will  be  remembered  as  having  served 
in  the  same  capacity  till  very  recent 
times:  Edwin  S.  Barrett,  Joseph  Gilman, 
Charles  H.  Paine,  Ellis  A.  Jordan,  F. 
T.  Kingman,  James  F.  Hunt,  E.  IC.  May¬ 
nard  and  Frank  N.  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Jackman  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  Union  telegraph 
station  at  55  Union  square. 

Charles  S.  Lincoln  was  president  of 
the  Somerville  Co-operative  Saving  Fund 
and  Loan  Association,  holding  its 
monthly  meetings  at  the  police  court. 
This  Co-operative  Bank  was  the  only 
bank  then  in  Somerville.  The  Somer¬ 
ville  Savings  Bank  was  not  organized 
until  February  24,  1885. 

The  Somerville  Charity  Club  was  then 
flourishing,  a  forerunner  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Charities,  with  John  Haskell 
Butler  as  president;  Henry  F.  Spencer, 
vice-president;  Edward  B.  West,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Samuel  G.  A.  Twycross,  sec- 
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retary.  Also  the  Somerville  Samaritan 
Society,  the  Somerville  Branch  of  the 
Land  League,  the  Owl  Club,  and  some 
other  organizations  now  almost  forgot¬ 
ten,  The  Hillside  Club,  still  active,  had 
only  recently  been  organized. 

* 

The  Somerville  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  did 
not  then  have  a  home  of  its  own,  held 
Sunday  afternoon  services  at  5.30  o’clock 
at  Hadley  Hall  on  Broadway  at  the 
Charlestown  line,  and  at  7.30  o’clock  at 
Willow  bridge.  W.  B.  Clark  (I  think 
the  first  name  was  Wilmer)  was  presi¬ 
dent.  On  pleasant  Sunday  evenings 
services  were  held  on  Convent  Hill,  op¬ 
posite  Franklin  street. 

John  B.  Viall,  who  is  still  active  at 
the  age  of  four  score  and  ten,  was  wor¬ 
shipful  master  of  John  Abbot  Lodge, 
A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  J.  Foster  Clark 
held  similar  office  in  Soley  Lodge.  Sam¬ 
uel  F.  Holt  was  high  priest  of  Somer¬ 
ville  Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

Soley  Lodge  and  several  other  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations  had  their  quarters 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  brick  stable 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Frank¬ 
lin  street.  When  the  members  came 
home  after  the  meetings  their  wives 


often  asked  them  to  hang  their  clothing 
outdoors  on  the  clothes  line  to  get  rid 
of  the  clinging  odors. 

* 

In  the  Odd  Fellows,  William  S.  Howe 
was  noble  grand  of  Oasis  Lodge,  and  G. 
H.  Harlow,  of  Paul  Revere  Lodge.  . 

The  Home  Circle  was  then  thriving. 
Jesse  J.  Underhill  was  the  leader  of 
Washington  Council  of  that  order.  Some 
of  the  other  societies  were  the  Knights 
of  Honor,  American  Legion  of  Honor, 
United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the 
United  Order  of  the  Golden  Cross.  Dr. 
Edward  Hartshorn,  of  Prospect  Hill,  was 
the  foremost  in  the  last  named  organ¬ 
ization,  which  had  a  large  membership 
in  the  state. 

To  recount  the  names  of  all  the  other 
fraternal  societies  with  their  officers 
would  be  attempting  too  much  at  pres¬ 
ent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss 
Mary  E.  Elliot,  one  of  the  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Somerville  Historical 
Society,  was  president  of  the  Willard  C. 
Kinsley  Relief  Corps,  and  is  still  active 
in  the  state  organization,  and  that  Mrs. 
Harriet  A.  Ralph,  also  still  with  us,  was 
secretary. 


$><$- 
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Typical  Somerville  Citizens 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
forceful  personalities  in  Somerville  af* 
fairs,  the  one  man  in  public  life  at  that 
time  that  I  knew  best,  was  Major  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hodgkins,  then  clerk  of  public 
institutions  of  the  City  of  Boston.  For 
twenty-six  years  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  of  the  Broadway 
Congregational  Church,  later  mayor  for 
four  years,  and  senator,  a  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  man,  actively  interested  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  all  good  causes.  He 
could  quote  chapter  after  chapter  from 
the  Bible,  and  tell  war  stories  and  speak 
in  religious  meetings  and  patriotic  gath¬ 
erings  with  a  fervor  and  eloquence  that 
were  sublime. 

Another  of  the  Civil  War  heroes  who 
was  always  heard  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  was  that  silver-tongued,  genial, 
lovable  gentleman,  James  F.  Davlin.  A 
fluent  orator  and  story  teller,  he  was 
welcome  wherever  he  went.  Would 
that  there  were  more  of  those  natural 
public  speakers  who  could  warm  up  to 
the  occasion  like  Major  Hodgkins  and 
“Jim”  Davlin,  and  make  the  eagle 
scream  with  delight  with  their  patriot¬ 
ism,  or  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  their 
audience.  “Jim”  Davlin  also  had  that 
happy  faculty  of  combining  his  jovial 
Irish  wit  with  his  patriotism. 

* 

My  earliest  present  recollection  of  ex- 
Mayor  Albion  A.  Perry,  who  was 
another  of  our  Somerville  orators  —  a 
more  polished  speaker  than  the  others — • 
dates  back  to  1881,  when  he  was  serv¬ 
ing  his  first  year  in  the  common  coun¬ 
cil.  I  was  then  only  twelve  years  old, 
but  had  known  him  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  that.  Before  he  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  studied  law  he 
had  been  a  druggist,  first  with  C.  H. 
Crane,  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and 
Perkins  streets,  and  later  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Marshall  street. 


We  bought  our  school  books  at  his 
store  on  Broadway,  from  the  big  piles 
of  geographies  and  arithmetics  and 
other  choice  volumes  displayed  early  in 
September  on  the  counters  and  in  the 
show  windows. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  one 
August  day,  he  was  talking  with  Sum¬ 
ner  Tufts,  from  whom  he  was  buying  a 
dozen  ears  of  green  corn,  down  in  Uncle 
Oliver  Tufts’  cornfield,  about  where  Lee 
street  is  now  located. 

Sumner  Tufts,  who  worked  for  his 
uncle  Oliver,  had  asked  Mr.  Perry  how 
he  liked  things  at  the  City  Hall,  and 
the  youthful-looking  councilman  —  for 
he  had  an  exceedingly  boyish  appear¬ 
ance  —  was  earnestly  and  eloquently 
expounding  his  ideas  on  municipal  econ¬ 
omy  and  local  politics,  and  incidentally 
telling  what  was  wrong  at  City  Hall, 
and  how  things  ought  to  be  corrected. 
It  was,  perhaps,  my  first  real  lesson  in 
the  art  of  municipal  government,  as  I 
lay  sprawled  on  the  grass  and  drank  in 
the  words  of  wisdom  uttered  with  the 
same  forcefulness  as  though  a  hundred 
persons  were  listening.  My  admiration 
and  friendship  for  Albion  Perry  have 
continually  increased  in  all  these  inter¬ 
vening  decades. 

* 

An  interesting  personality  that  I 
knew  well  even  at  that  youthful  age 
was  Daniel  C.  Stillson,  whose  elder 
daughter  had  been  married  to  my  uncle, 
Frederick  A.  Preble,  in  October,  1880, 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  E.  Winship. 

“D.  C.,”  or  “Dan,”  as  he  was  called, 
built  the  house  at  the  corner  of  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Forster  streets,  where  he  lived 
till  his  sudden  death  in  the  summer  of 
1899. 

Naval  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
New  Hampshire  Democrat  of  the  most 
vehement  type,  he  certainly  was  a  char¬ 
acter,  a  rough  diamond,  an  upright, 
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hard-headed  man,  with  ideas  on  politics 
and  government  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  express,  and  to  express  in  the  most 
emphatic  language.  His  personality  was 
of  the  type  that  the  modern  newspaper 
writer  would  delight  in  portraying,  were 
he  alive  today. 

A  skilled  mechanic  and  engineer,  he 
invented  and  patented  a  number  of  de¬ 
vices,  including  the  famous  wrench  that 
bears  his  name.  No  other  Somerville 
name  has  been  so  widely  known  as  his, 
for  there  isn’t  a  machine  shop  in  the 
civilized  world  that  doesn’t  own  or  use 
a  Stillson  wrench.  Moreover,  no  other 
Somerville  person  ever  got  his  name  in 
the  dictionary.  Look  into  any  modern 
dictionary,  and  read  that  the  word  "still- 
son  ”  denotes  a  kind  of  wrench. 

Daniel  C.  Stillson  represented  the 
Winter  Hill  ward  in  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  in  1884,  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
in  1885  and  1886.  His  elder  daughter, 
who  was  my  aunt,  died  about  two  years 
ago.  The  other  daughter  married 
Oliver  B.  Winn,  and  they  live  in  West 
Medford. 

* 

/ 

Fifty  years  ago  last  June  young  Rob¬ 
ert  Luce  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College,  and  fifty  years  ago  this  com¬ 
ing  June  Frank  W.  Kaan  was  gradu¬ 
ated.  Their  friend,  William  H.  Hills, 
had  preceded  them,  having  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  of  1880,  the  same  class 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  did  not 
know  any  of  them  at  the  time,  but  I 
had  heard  of  them,  and  later  became 
intimately  acquainted. 

* 

In  the  same  way  I  had  known  Con¬ 
gressman  Charles  L.  Underhill  by  sight 
long  before  I  knew  him  personally  or 
even  knew  his  name.  He  lived  in  the 
easterly  portion  of  the  city,  on  Gilman 
street,  and  attended  the  Prescott  School, 
but  did  not  enter  the  high  school.  One 
day  I  saw  him  on  a  horse  car  riding 
with  my  high  school  classmate,  Emery 
G.  Smith.  The  next  day  at  school  I 
asked  Emery  who  that  fellow  was  that 
he  went  to  Boston  with  the  day  before, 


and  got  a  reply:  "Why,  don’t  you  know? 
That’s  Charlie  Underhill.” 

A  sturdy,  robust,  rather  plump,  but 
athletic  boy,  slightly  older  than  myself, 
Charlie  had  a  personality  that  had  im¬ 
pressed  itself  on  my  mind  whenever  I 
had  seen  him  in  previous  years,  play¬ 
ing  ball  or  riding  on  his  father’s  coal 
wagon.  Just  how  or  when  we  became 
acquainted  I  do  not  remember,  but  it 
certainly  has  been  nearly  fifty  years  that 
we  have  been  personal  friends. 

* 

The  year  that  I  graduated  from  the 
Forster  School  "Johnnie”  Pennock  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  College.  The 
Pennock  family  lived  in  the  house  next 
to  the  Forster  School,  which  was  torn 
down  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  half  of 
the  house  nearer  to  the  school.  The 
James  E.  Whitney  family  lived  in  the 
other  half. 

The  first  time  that  I  ever  used  a  cer¬ 
tain  vulgar  "swear”  word  that  I  remem¬ 
ber,  was  when  I  was  seven  years  old. 
and  he  teasingly  insisted  that  I  was 
only  six.  He  was  then  a  big  fellow  of 
fifteen,  and  with  other  boys  of  his  age 
had  hired  my  uncle,  Ezra  Souther’s  hen 
house  on  Pembroke  street  for  a  club¬ 
house.  He  went  to  college  in  due  time, 
and  when  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  John 
Downer  Pennock  was  one  of  the  leading 
and  best-known  manufacturing  chemists 
of  the  world,  long  connected  with  the 
Solvay  Process  Company,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  His  son,  Stanley  Pennock,  became 
a  great  football  player  at  Harvard. 

[Like  his  father,  Stan  Pennock  took 
up  chemistry  as  his  life  work.  With 
several  others  he  was  killed  in  an  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Newark,  'N.J.,  in  November, 
1916.  In  college  and  after  graduation 
he  had  been  closely  associated  with 
James  Bryant  Conant,  now  one  of  the 
world’s  great  chemists,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  selected  as  the  successor 
of  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.] 

Two  other  Somerville  boys  were  grad¬ 
uated  from  Harvard  College  in  1883,  in 
the  same  class  with  Frank  Kaan  and 
John  Pennock.  One  was  Charles  E. 
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Robinson,  of  an  old  Somerville  family; 
the  other  was  William  D.  Sullivan,  long 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  newspapermen  in  the 
country. 

*1* 

Well  do  1  remember  Horace  Partridge, 
pioneer  in  the  sporting  goods  business. 
He  lived  in  the  great  house  on  Broad¬ 
way,  half  way  up  Winter  Hill,  on  the 
n.orth  side  of  the  street,  the  house  with 
the  big  cupola.  He  developed  Jenny 
Lind  avenue,  now  the  lower  portion  of 
Glenwood  road,  when  I  was  an  infant. 
Within  the  next  few  years  he  built 
Partridge  avenue,  buying  and  moving 
from  Happy  Hollow  a  large  number  of 
small  houses  that  were  standing  in  that 
brickyard  section  before  it  was  filled 
in  and  developed  into  Broadway  park, 
now  known  as  Saxton  Foss  park. 

Horace  Partridge  wore  an  immense 
diamond  pin  in  his  wide  shirt  front, 
and  many  a  time  I  saw  him  in  the  years 
of  my  boyhood  directing  a  gang  of  men 
while  they  were  grading  some  of  his 
property,  or  preparing  to  build  more 
houses.  .  He  would  throw  aside  his  coat 
and  sometimes  his  vest,  and  pitch  in 
with  the  laborers,  yank  at  a  horse’s  head 
to  start  going  the  dumpload  of  loam, 
lending  a  hand  here  and  there,  and 
keeping  them  all  hustling.  And  all  the 
time  that  big  sparkler  would  dangle 
from  the  shirt,  which  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  had  been  spotlessly  clean,  but  by 
that  time  needed  another  visit  to  the 
laundry. 

* 

One  of  his  daughters  married  “Willie” 
Nickerson,  as  we  called  him.  Willie 
Nickerson  had  been  one  of  the  early 
graduates  of  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  his  father-in-law  had  built 
for  him  a  small  laboratory — a  one-story 
brick  building — at  the  foot  of  Partridge 
avenue  near  the  corner  of  Vernon  street. 
He  lived  on  the  next  street,  Jenny  Lind 


avenue,  in  one  of  the  small  two-story 
French-roofed  cottages  which  the 
father-in-law  had  built  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore.  Some  people  said  they  were  made 
from  the  packing  boxes  that  came  to 
Horace  Partridge’s  store.  But  that  is 
a  side-show  remark.  We  used  to  watch 
the  young  Mr.  Nickerson  experimenting 
with  his  metals  and  his  furnace  and 
crucibles,  puttering  over  his  stuff  in  a 
way  that  did  not  seem  to  us  boys  like 
work,  only  a  kind  of  glorified  play. 

Willie  Nickerson  had  a  tall  two-wheel 
velocipede  that  he  used  to  ride  evenings. 
It  had  a  good  deal  of  heavy  iron  about 
it,  and  must  have  weighed  a  hundred 
pounds.  When  he  came  tearing  down 
the  sidewalk  in  front  of  our  house  rid¬ 
ing  that  machine  it  seemed  as  though 
he  were  going  like  all  possessed.  Later 
the  high-wheel  bicycles  came  into  use. 
He  bought  one,  and  I  have  always  been 
led  to  believe  that  his  was  the  first 
bicycle  owned  in  Somerville.  At  any 
rate  I  asked  him  a  few  years  ago  over 
the  telephone  if  I  was  correct  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  him  the  ownership  of  the  first 
“bike”  in  Somerville.  He  said  he  thought 
I  was  correct.  His  neighbor,  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker,  also  had  one  of  the  new  inventions. 
Not  infrequently  they  lifted  us  kids  to 
the  saddle  and  gave  us  a  few  rides, 
holding  the  machines  up  while  we  tried 
to  reach  down  to  the  pedals. 

Afterward  for  a  generation  I  lost 
sight  of  Mr.  Nickerson.  Although  I  saw 
the  name  occasionally  in  the  papers  1 
did  not  realize  till  a  certain  safety 
razor  had  become  one  of  the  great  con¬ 
veniences  of  modern  times  that  Willie 
Nickerson,  the  son-in-law  of  Horace 
Partridge,  was  the  same  metallurgist 
and  scientist  who  had  made  possible  the 
success  of  the  Gillette  razor  arid  be¬ 
come  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Before  his  death  a  few  years  ago  he 
gave  the  William  E.  Nickerson  athletic 
field  on  the  Charles  river  to  Boston 
University. 

Elsewhere  I  have  mentioned  Cutler 
Downer,  of  Central  street,  as  one  of  the 
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prominent  citizens  who  was  also  a 
leader  in  Boston  business  affairs.  He 
bad  three  sons.  Frank,  the  second,  was 
lame.  We  called  him  “Skippy”  Downer. 
Everybody  had  a  nickname,  especially 
if  he  had  any  physical  characteristic  to 
distinguish  him.  Roswell  was  the  old¬ 
est  son,  and  Sam  was  the  youngest. 

The  neighbors,  and  particularly  “Us 
Kids”  (shall  I  say  “We  Kids”?)  were 
tremendously  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  budding  romance  between 
the  oldest  son,  “Ross,”  and  Jennie  Bel¬ 
knap,  the  remarkably  pretty  daughter  of 
that  other  near  neighbor,  Mayor  Austin 
Belknap. 

One  of  the  comparatively  few  brick 
sidewalks  in  our  part  of  the  city  had 
been  built  on  Central  street,  from  the 
top  of  Winter  Hill  down  to  the  railroad 
bridge,  affording  a  splendid  promenade 
for  engaged  couples,  and  an  excellent 
riding  place  for  the  boys  who  were  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  own  velocipedes.  It 
was  a  favorite  walk  for  the  young 
couple,  a  “long  walk,”  like  that  on  Bos¬ 
ton  Common,  that  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  tells  about.  The  neighbors  all 
rejoiced  when  the  pretty  little  school 
teacher,  daughter  of  the  mayor,  became 
the  bride  of  the  banker’s  son. 

* 

As  a  young  man  Ross  Downer  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Professor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  inventor  of 
the  telephone.  One  of  the  earliest  lines 
of  telephone  wire  out  of  Boston  ran  to 
the  Downer  house.  Years  afterward, 
“Ross”  Downer  told  me  that  the  first 
paid  delivery  message  ever  sent  out  by 
telephone  was  sent  by  Professor  Bell 
to  the  Downer  home,  whence  it  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  boy  to  the  professor’s  sweet¬ 
heart  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Downer  also  told  me  how  he  had 
labored  with  his  father  to  invest  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  the  new  tele¬ 
phone,  but  the  shrewd  financier  could 
not  conceive  that  the  experimental  toy 
could  ever  be  of  any  real  value,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  be  persuaded.  Years  after¬ 
ward  “Ross”  became  president  of  the 


Broadway  Bank  in  Boston.  Later,  when 
I  was  a  young  newspaper  reporter  on 
the  Somerville  Journal,  he  told  me  more 
about  the  early  experiments  with  the 
telephone  and  his  connections  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bell,  promising  to  give  me  a  real 
story  for  publication.  But  he  always 
wanted  to  be  exact  about  the  dates  and 
to  verify  certain  facts  by  his  papers, 
with  the  result  that  every  time  we  met 
and  spoke  of  the  forthcoming  interview 
for  publication,  he  would  ask  for 
another  postponement,  and  that  real 
story  never  eventuated. 

+ 

The  telephone  was  first  introduced  to 
the  public  about  the  time  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 
Its  development  came  slowly.  Not  till 
about  ten  years  later  did  I  ever  talk 
into  a  telephone.  It  was  at  the  store 
of  my  uncle,  William  P.  Hill,  in  Boston, 
and  then  it  was  so  difficult  to  hear  or 
make  myself  understood  that  I  did  not 
care  to  repeat  the  attempts,  especially 
as  I  was  overcome  with  timidity. 

When  in  the  high  school  I  had  heard 
some  of  the  boys  discussing  at  recess 
the  newfangled  contraption,  and  Emery 
Smith  told  about  talking  through  the 
telephone  with  “Lill”  Lovejoy,  whose 
father  had  one  of  the  earliest  home  tel¬ 
ephones,  and  what  an  odd  sensation  it 
was  to  talk  with  somebody  you  couldn’t 
see. 

Emery  Smith  was  the  son  of  Hiram  D. 
Smith,  one  of  the  city  fathers  in  those 
days.  He  married  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Nathaniel  F.  Babb.  The  elder 
daughter,  Evelyn  Babb,  who  was  in  the 
next  class  below  us  at  the  Somerville 
High  School,  married  George  H.  Dres¬ 
ser,  who  began  his  active  business  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  young  boy  at  the  very 
earliest  period  of  the  commercial 
development  of  the  instrument,  and  has 
progressed  till  he  has  become  one  of 
the  high  officials  in  the  New  England 
Telephone  Company. 

Another  Somerville  man  who  grew  up 
with  the  telephone  business,  almost 
from  its  earliest  existence,  was 
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Nathaniel  W.  Lillie,  formerly  of  Winter 
Hill. 

As  late  as  1891  and  1892  the  Somer¬ 
ville  Journal  printed  as  news  the  names 
of  the  Somerville  telephone  subscribers, 
just  as  we  did  a  little  later  the  names 
of  those  who  bought  bicycles,  and  later 
still  those  who  bought  automobiles. 

* 

A  splendid  type  of  the  old-fashioned 
New  England  gentleman  was  Lemuel 
Gulliver,  a  retired  bank  official,  who 
owned  the  property  at  the  westerly 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Adams  street. 
The  house  still  stands,  that  is,  what 
remained  after  the  ells  and  piazzas  had 
been  removed,  the  terraces  cut  down 
and  the  building  itself  twisted  around. 
It  affords  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
treatment  accorded  some  of  the  sightly 
mansion  houses  of  former  days  now 
converted  into  unsightly  tenement 
houses. 

It  was  related  of  Lemuel  Gulliver 
that  in  his  early  manhood  he  had  been 
obliged  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  but  al¬ 
though  the  law  had  virtually  freed  him 
from  his  debts,  he  considered  that  the 
moral  obligation  remained  to  pay  them. 
By  saving  and  scrimping  for  a  long 
period  of  years,  he  eventually  paid  them 
all.  And  that  was  at  a  time  when  many 
a  supposedly  honest  man  placed  his 
property  in  his  wife’s  name  before  go¬ 
ing  into  voluntary  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Gulliver’s  wife,  formerly  Helen 
M.  French,  was  a  person  of  rare  culture 
and  gentility,  who  had  been  president 
of  Mount  Holyoke  seminary.  If  ever 
a  boy  in  his  ’teens  could  feel  humiliated 
by  his  use  of  the  most  ordinary  slang 
or  ungrammatical  English,  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  a  conversation  with  her.  My 
mother  had  been  a  teacher  of  long  ex¬ 
perience,  and  knew  how  to  express  her¬ 
self  properly,  but  it  was  Mrs.  Gulli¬ 
ver’s  added  influence  that  made  me  ap¬ 
preciate  the  real  desirability  of  correct 
speaking. 

For  nearly  four  years  of  my  school 
days  I  worked  in  the  Gulliver  garden, 
or  on  the  lawns,  picked  the  fruit,  cared 


for  the  cellar,  shoveled  the  paths,  and 
pumped  the  water  from  the  cistern  in 
the  basement  to  the  second-story  tank, 
in  order  to  provide  the  family  with  the 
necessary  kitchen  and  bathroom  supply. 

Other  families  living  on  the  hill  tops 
had  similar  pumps,  operated  by  arm 
power,  not  gasoline  or  electricity,  and 
all  constant  reminders  that  water  “seeks 
its  level,”  but  never  rises  higher  than 
its  source.  What  few  houses  were  then 
on  or  near  the  summits  of  our  hills 
were  practically  on  the  same  level  with 
the  water  surface  in  the  College  Hill 
reservoir.  That  meant  little  or  no  flow- 
age,  except  in  the  cellar.  That  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  higher  lands  in  Somer¬ 
ville  for  the  most  part  remained  un¬ 
developed  for  residential  purposes  till 
after  the  erection  of  the  tall  standpipe 
on  Spring  Hill,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  high  service  system. 

* 

Not  so  many  activities  characterized 
the  life  of  our  women  folks  fifty  years 
ago  as  now.  Consequently  they  were 
not  so  well  known  outside  of  the  home 
or  to  the  general  public.  Nevertheless, 
there  were  a  number  of  very  able  and 
prominent  women,  among  them  Mrs. 
Martha  Perry  Lowe,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Skinner, 
Mrs.  Columbus  Tyler,  of  Central  street, 
the  original  of  “Mary  Had  a  Little 
Lamb”;  Mrs.  Amelia  H.  Wood,  a  temper¬ 
ance  worker  and  mother  of  Katharine 
W.  Wood,  who  is  now  Mrs.  John  M. 
Woods;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Smith,  a  re¬ 
nowned  soloist;  Mrs.  Sanford  Hanscom 
and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bailey,  also  talented 
vocalists.  Mrs.  Smith’s  son,  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  has  become  a  leading  portrait 
painter. 

In  the  Somerville  Journal  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1883,  were  notices  of  entertain¬ 
ments  to  be  given  by  Miss  Stella  M. 
King,  who  had  recently  retired  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Forster  school,  and  also 
by  Mrs.  F.  J.  Stetson.  Both  were 
talented  elocutionists  and  inspiring 
instructors.  A  number  of  girl  grad¬ 
uates  from  the  Forster  school  who 
achieved  dramatic  distinction  received 
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their  first  training  in  elocution  from 
Stella  King. 

Mrs.  Stetson  afterwards  became  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  Christian  Science  move¬ 
ment,  as  one  of  the  leading  associates 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  At  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  she  was  connected  with 


the  chapel  on  Sycamore  street,  was  a 
member  of  my  mother’s  Sunday  School 
class,  and  frequently  gave  her  services 
at  sociables  and  entertainments  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church.  Her  humorous 
readings  were  exceptionally  popular, 
especially  with  the  younger  element. 
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Chapter  IX 

Leaders  in  Boston  Business 


Half  a  century  ago  we  did  not  have 
any  of  the  so-called  chain  grocery  or 
drug  stores.  The  department  stores 
were  only  beginning  their  development. 
More  banks  flourished  in  Boston  than 
now.  Consolidations  and  big  corpora¬ 
tions  had  not  swallowed  up  the  small 
corporations.  There  were  a  lot  of 
horse  car  companies,  steam  railroads, 
factories  and  partnerships  all  operating 
in  a  small  way,  judging  from  present- 
day  standards.  Somerville  was  then, 
as  well  as  in  later  years,  the  bedroom 
of  Boston.  And  many  of  the  most 
enterprising  leaders  of  business  in  Bos¬ 
ton  had  their  residence  in  Somerville, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  public 
affairs. 

* 

Such  men  as  John  R.  Poor  and  Rufus 
B.  Stickney,  who  had  beautiful  homes 
on  Broadway,  Winter  Hill,  and  whose 
spices  and  mustards  have  been  known 
throughout  the  world;  James  S.  San¬ 
born,  of  the  Chase  &  Sanborn  concern, 
equally  well  known;  Jacob  T.  Glines, 
another  coffee  merchant,  and  father  of 
Mayor  Edward  Glines. 

Then  there  was  Charles  Williams,  of 
Arlington  street,  in  East  Somerville, 
who  was  associated  with  Professor 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  development  of  the  first 
telephones. 

Others  were:  Herbert  C.  Hall  and  Irv¬ 
ing  G.  Hall,  who  succeeded  their  father, 
John  G.  Hall,  in  the  shipping  business. 
The  Hall  estate  was  at  the  corner  of 
Summer  and  Belmont  streets. 

Henry  M.  Moore,  of  Moore-Smith  & 
Company,  hatters,  previously  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board 
in  1883,  an  intimate  friend  and  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  in  evan¬ 
gelistic  work. 

Amos  Keyes,  butter,  cheese,  and 
eggs,  and  country  produce,  who  had 


a  large  estate  at  Central,  Medford,  and 
Adams  streets,  father  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Keyes,  and  grandfather  of 
that  accommodating  young  cousin, 
Richard  Amos  Keyes  of  the  Somer¬ 
ville  City  Hall. 

* 

John  Medina,  in  the  hair  goods  trade, 
who  had  an  elaborate  greenhouse  and 
garden  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Curtis  street.  His  residence  is  now  the 
home  of  the  Clarendon  Club.  He 
built  the  Medina  building  in  Davis 
square. 

Albion  P.  Huntress,  father  of  the 
Huntress  'boys,  Frank  and  Fred;  J. 
Frank  Miles,  in  the  cigar  and  liquor 
trade;  Sears  Condit,  the  hatter;  also 
Orrin  C.  Hubbard  in  the  same  line;  I. 
A.  Whitcomb,  of  the  firm  of  Raymond 
&  Whitcomb,  who  later  bought  the 
John  R.  Poor  residence;  Horatio  H. 
Hutchins,  of  the  shoe  manufacturing 
concern  of  Rice  &  Hutchins,  whose 
brother,  “  Nat  ”  Hutchins,  champion 
light-weight  wrestler,  married  a  sister 
of  Major  Hodgkins. 

Charles  W.  Sawyer,  Charlestown  real 
estate  dealer  and  auctioneer;  Joseph  A. 
Chabot,  of  Park  street,  the  safe  manu¬ 
facturer,  whose  son,  Walter,  was  in 
my  class  at  the  high  school;  Louis  E. 
Merry,  the  baker;  S.  R.  Briggs,  in  the 
loan  business;  and  Charles  H.  North, 
in  the  slaughtering  and  packing  busi¬ 
ness,  whose  house  on  Prospect  Hill 
overlooked  his  factories. 

* 

Then  there  were  the  Sturtevant  bro¬ 
thers,  of  whom  Richard  was  the  oldest 
and  probably  the  best  known.  Six  of 
them  had  come  to  Somerville  from 
New  Hampshire,  the  others  being  Hazen, 
George  F.,  Ralph  M.,  Josiah  E.,  and 
Lindley  J.  Sturtevant.  The  second, 
Hazen,  who  died  in  1893,  was  the  father 
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of  Judge  Malcolm  E.  Sturtevant,  of  the 
Somerville  District  Court.  Ralph  died 
last  year  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Lind- 
ley,  now  in  his  ’eighties,  is  the  only 
surviving  brother.  They  were  all  in¬ 
terested  in  the  beef  and  provision 
business,  and  in  horses.  A  volume 
could  be  written  about  the  horses  they 
bought  and  sold,  especially  the  fast 
trotters,  J.  R.  Shedd,  Woodshed,  and 
others.  The  big  pungs,  in  which  they 
took  out  sleighing  parties,  would  carry 
a  whole  Sunday  School  in  one  load. 

* 

A  leader  in  his  particular  line  was 
Samuel  N.  Gaut,  the  Boston  baker,  who 
lived  in  the  big  house  at  the  corner 
of  Highland  avenue  and  Sycamore 
street,  where  Francis  M.  Wilson  re¬ 
sided  in  more  recent  years.  I  remember 
that  Mr.  Gaut  died  shortly  after  he 
had  shoveled  the  snow  from  his  High¬ 
land  avenue  sidewalk. 

Abraham  A.  Elston  was  widely  known 
for  his  extensive  business  in  tearing 
down  or  removing  buildings.  Elbridge 
G.  Park  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Durgin  &  Park,  of  restaurant  fame. 
Samuel  Cutler  and  his  son,  S.  Newton 
Cutler,  in  the  cotton  and  cotton  waste 
business,  are  names  that  have  meant 
much  to  Somerville  in  religious  and 
educational  circles. 

Famous  also  was  Alexander  A.  San¬ 
born,  heating  and  ventilating  expert. 
Louville  V.  Niles,  in  the  provision  busi¬ 
ness,  and  Greenleaf  W.  Simpson  in  the 
same  line,  who  lived  opposite  each 
other  on  Walnut  street,  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  Boston,  and  also  well  known 
locally. 

John  Manning,  who  lived  on  Medford 
street,  near  Washington  street,  was  a 
hustler  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  the 
teaming  business.  He  handled  many  of 
the  heavy  safes  that  were  made  by 
Enoch  R.  Morse,  Joseph  A.  Chabot,  and 
George  L.  Damon,  all  Somerville  resi¬ 
dents. 

* 

A  portly  gentleman,  whom  every 
traveler  on  the  old  Boston  &  Lowell 


railroad  knew,  was  Emery  P.  Thayer, 
station  agent  at  the  Causeway  street 
depot.  He  lived  on  Oakland  avenue. 
His  son,  George  E.  Thayer,  also  a  rail¬ 
road  man,  a  strikingly  handsome  fel¬ 
low,  married  Nellie,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Colonel  Norman  W.  Bingham. 

Those  were  the  days  when  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Causeway,  Portland,  and  Friend 
streets  resembled  Rosa  Bonheur’s 
“  Horse  Fair,”  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  horses  from  the  northern 
and  western  states  and  Canada  that 
were  paraded  through  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  One  of  the  prominent  horse 
dealers  was  Horace  C.  Hall,  who  then 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Highland  avenue 
and  Thorpe  place,  and  later  built  the 
large  house  at  the  corner  of  Walnut 
street. 

* 

In  the  forefront  in  their  respective 
lines  were:  Daniel  H.  Hayward,  the 
confectioner,  whose  home  was  on 
Cherry  street;  Amory  N.  Hardy,  of  Har¬ 
vard  street,  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Boston  photographers,  who  was  class 
photographer  for  many  of  the  high 
schools;  Samuel  W.  Holt,  of  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  in  the  teaming  business; 
John  C.  and  John  L.  Nichols,  wharf¬ 
ingers,  whose  residence  on  Central 
street  is  part  of  the  present  Central 
Hospital;  John  L.  Hammett,  manufac¬ 
turer  and  dealer  in  school  supplies,  a 
resident  of  Perkins  street. 

* 

Along  about  that  period  or  perhaps 
a  few  years  before,  General  Charles  H. 
Taylor,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was  a 
resident  of  Spring  Hill.  He  was  a 
neighbor  of  the  John  D.  Hills  family  on 
Belmont  street,  and  that  is  how  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hills,  after  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  in  1880,  began  his  long 
newspaper  career. 

William  Franklin  Hall,  an  expert 
accountant,  whose  father,  he  told  me, 
had  that  peculiar  faculty  of  being  able 
to  add  columns  of  four  figures  as 
readily  as  most  people  could  add  single 
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columns,  was  a  resident  of  Winter  Hill. 
Another  Winter  Hill  man,  young  in 
years,  was  Fred  M.  Kimball,  who  lived 
as  a  boy  on  Main  street,  at  the  corner 
of  Fremont,  graduated  from  the  Som¬ 
erville  schools,  and  after  attending 
M.  I.  T.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  the  course  in  electrical  engi¬ 
neering,  became  one  of  the  foremost  in 
that  profession  in  the  country. 

Still  another  prominent  Boston  busi¬ 
ness  man  was  Levi  L.  Tower,  of  Park 


street,  who  had  a  marvelous  pear  or¬ 
chard  next  to  the  Fitchburg  railroad 
tracks.  His  orchard  was  the  first  place 
devastated  by  the  famous  browntail 
moths  imported  from  Europe  with  cer¬ 
tain  plants  or  shrubbery  by  the  nursery 
on  the  neighboring  Vine  street.  Mr. 
Tower,  member  of  the  stationery  firm 
of  Cutter  &  Tower,  was  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  northerly  slope 
of  Spring  Hill.  Tower  street  was 
named  for  him. 


( 
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Doctors,  Lawyers  and  Merchants 


You  may  remember,  perhaps,  when 
the  south  side  of  Bow  street  from  the 
Hill  building  to  the  police  station  was 
known  as  “  Doctors’  Row.”  The  1883 
directory  lists  the  names  of  seven 
physicians  who  were  located  on  that 
side  of  the  street. 

Alphabetically,  they  were:  William  A. 
Bell,  one  of  the  most  successful,  and 
son  of  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  the  great 
Civil  War  surgeon,  for  whom  the  Bell 
School  was  named;  Alphonso  H.  Carvill, 
who  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday 
on  February  4;  John  F.  Couch,  whose 
horse  and  buggy  could  be  seen  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  on  the 
streets  of  Somerville,  and  who  officiated 
at  the  advent  of  more  children  into  the 
world  than  any  other  physician;  W.  W. 
Dow;  Thomas  M.  Durell;  Emory  L. 
White,  who  was  a  remarkably  striking 
looking  man;  and  Edson  F.  Whitman, 
the  long-bearded  eye-specialist,  who 
lived  in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Dailey. 

* 

Three  dentists  were  also  located  on 
Bow  street:  S.  Belliveau,  at  14;  W.  L. 
Stevens,  at  34;  and  Joseph  M.  Neall, 
in  the  Hill  building. 

Dr.  William  K.  Fletcher,  son-in-law 
of  old  Oliver  Tufts,  and  who  developed 
a  good  deal  of  the  Tufts  farm  land, 
also  had  an  office  in  the  Hill  building. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Weston  was  located  at  35 
Union  square,  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Fenno,  at 
3  Aldersey  street.  Close  by,  at 
261  Washington  street,  was  Dr.  Eben 
Jackson,  an  interesting  little  man  in 
some  respects,  who  possessed  a  capacity 
for  eloquent  speech  on  public  occasions 
that  was  almost  unequaled,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  of  his  political  opponents, 
unbearable. 

Later  when  the  telephone  came  into 
general  use,  it  mattered  little  where 
the  doctors  lived.  Till  then,  however, 


having  them  all  bunched  together  was 
a  decided  convenience.  In  case  of 
accident  or  other  emergency,  some  one 
was  sure  to  be  available. 

* 

Dr.  Horace  P.  Hemenway  was  per¬ 
haps  the  leading  physician  at  East 
Somerville.  Nearby  was  Dr.  Horace  C. 
White,  and  also  that  other  good  family 
doctor,  Sanford  Hanscom,  magnificent  in 
physical  appearance,  and  one  of  the 
finest  types  of  citizens  in  Somerville. 
Dr.  N.  J.  Davis  was  then  on  Pearl 
street. 

At  Winter  Hill  the  only  doctors  that 
I  remember  were  Reuben  Willis  and 
Robert  Lane.  Some  of  the  other  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  city  I  have  already 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Edward  Cowles, 
M.D.,  was  superintendent  at  the 
McLean  Asylum. 

Dr.  Herman  D.  Osgood  and  Dr.  James 
M.  Osgood,  dentists,  lived  at  the  corner 
of  Highland  avenue  and  Thorpe  place, 
and  practiced  in  Boston.  Dr.  Alfred  S. 
Hill,  now  on  Grand  View  avenue,  was 
then  at  70  Broadway  in  East  Somer¬ 
ville,  and  had  an  office  at  13  Tremont 
row,  Boston. 

* 

Among  the  legal  fraternity  were:  Judge 
Isaac  Story,  presiding  justice  of  the 
Somerville  police  court;  Judge  Alpheus 
R.  Brown;  Charles  G.  Pope,  for  a  time 
associate  justice  and  later  mayor;  At¬ 
torney  Michael  F.  Farrell,  afterward 
judge;  Herbert  A.  Chapin,  clerk  of 
court;  also  David  F.  Crane,  Oren  S. 
Knapp,  Albert  H.  Skilton,  and  Francis 
Tufts,  the  first  trial  justice  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  who  lived  at  the  junction  of 
Medford,  Washington,  and  Linwood 
streets,  where  the  eye  clinics  are  now 
held.  Some  others  I  have  previously 
mentioned. 

Besides  the  druggists  already  named. 
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there  were  George  H.  Cowdin  and  John 
J.  Fenelon,  in  Union  square,  J.  P. 
Routh  at  the  corner  of  Somerville 
avenue  and  Park  street;  E.  H.  Weston, 
at  322  Somerville  avenue;  Frank  E. 
Studley,  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and 
Dover  streets,  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Davis  square;  E.  F.  Chaffee,  at  the 
corner  of  Cross  and  Webster  streets; 
and  George  E.  Hanson,  at  the  corner 
of  Broadway  and  Temple  street. 

It  was  in  the  rear  of  Hanson's  drug 
store  that  the  first  telephone  office  in 
Somerville  was  established.  The  drug¬ 
gist  and  his  assistant  at  odd  moments 
could  also  attend  to  the  telephone 
business  until  the  telephone  became  so 
important  that  Mr.  Hanson  changed  his 
occupation,  and  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  the  new  industry. 

Our  friend,  George  H.  Dresser,  now 
vice-president  of  the  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  began 
his  long  telephone  career  as  drug  store 
errand  boy  and  operator  in  the  rear- 
end  of  a  drugstore  in  Medford. 

* 

A  host  of  other  well  known  Somer¬ 
ville  people  of  18S3  might  be  mentioned, 
about  whom  many  interesting  incidents 
or  stories  could  be  told,  such  as  Chief 
Rufus  R.  Wade,  of  the  Massachusetts 
District  police,  who  had  a  powerful  lot 
of  experiences;  Silas  H'.  Holland  and 
Person  Davis,  whose  memories  are  per¬ 
petuated  in  West  Somerville  nomen¬ 
clature;  Allen  F.  Carpenter,  grocer  and 
Grand  Army  man  and  public  official;  the 
omnipresent  Henry  W.  Pitman  and 
Charles  F.  Wildes,  newspaper  men; 
John  R.  Conant,  of  Marshall  street; 
Captain  Harrison  Aldrich,  of  the  local 
military  company;  Colonels  Cromwell 
G.  Rowell,  Charles  F.  King  (then  com¬ 
mander  of  W.  C.  Kinsley  Post,  139, 
G.A.R.);  Herbert  E.  Hill,  Elijah  Walker 
(who  erected  several  of  the  build¬ 
ings  at  Union  square);  and  James  B. 
David. 

Our  old  friend,  John  H.  Dusseault, 
who  was  three  times  wounded  in  battle; 
Charles  P.  Battelle,  of  Glen  street,  who 
lost  a  leg  in  the  war;  John  M.  Woods, 


last  of  the  Civil  War  soldiers  to  be¬ 
come  ma.yor  of  Somerville. 

Hon.  Francis  H.  Raymond,  a  leader 
in  business  and  public  affairs;  Ben¬ 
jamin  P.  Lovejoy,  with  his  courtly 
manners  and  flowing  white  beard; 
William  H.  Ralph  and  Charles  W.  Gul¬ 
liver,  both  of  them  stunning  looking, 
with  long  side  whiskers;  Edward  Cox, 
Captain  Martin  Binney,  John  Kelley,  the 
Civil  War  veteran. 

Herbert  E.  Fisher,  of  Evergreen 
avenue,  connected  with  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad,  of  which  he  was  after¬ 
ward  treasurer;  John  N.  Ball,  for  whom 
Ball  square  was  named;  Leonard  B. 
Chandler,  the  milk  dealer,  who  after¬ 
ward  became  senator  and  mayor. 

* 

Daniel  E.  Chase,  who  had  the  dis¬ 
tillery  in  the  rear  of  Somerville  avenue, 
near  the  Bleachery,  and  was  prominent 
in  the  First  Methodist  Church  and  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations;  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Booth,  descended  from  the  Tufts  family, 
and  with  Charles  D.  Elliot,  an  author¬ 
ity  on  early  Somerville  history. 

George  O.  Proctor,  of  Spring  street, 
afterward  mayor;  Charles  D.  Wild,  of 
Mystic  avenue,  father  of  Benjamin  F. 
Wild;  Frank  A.  Noyes;  Alvano  T.  Nick¬ 
erson,  the  lobster  dealer;  Louis  Mink, 
who  had  the  tannery  on  Beacon  street, 
and  lived  in  a  big  house  at  the  corner 
of  Cherry  and  Elm  streets,  where  the 
new  playground  was  developed. 

James  F.  Beard,  F.  DeWitt  Lapharn, 
Charles  A.  Cushman,  long  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  North  Packing  and  Pro¬ 
vision  Company;  J.  Warren  Bailey, 
active  in  church  and  politics;  James  F. 
Hathaway,  of  the  firm  of  Sprague  & 
Hathaway;  William  A.  Hunneweil, 
Isaiah  H.  Wiley,  Charles  A.  West,  John 
Herbert,  Joseph  H.  White,  Albert  M. 
Robinson,  William  T.  Henderson,  car¬ 
riage  maker,  Richard  Dowd,  Henry  G. 
Ashton,  of  the  Ashton  Valve  Company, 
and  father  of  the  Ashton  boys,  all 
clever  young  ball  players;  George  D. 
Moore,  who  sold  his  house  on  Highland 
avenue  to  George  H.  Derby,  and  moved 
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to  Arlington,  where  he  conducted  one 
of  the  largest  market  gardens. 

President  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts 
College,  whose  duties  on  the  hill  did 
not  prevent  his  activity  in  a  dozen 
other  directions,  and  whose  tall  figure 
and  resonant  voice  were  familiar  on 
many  a  public  occasion. 

* 

Perhaps  you  may  recall  when  “Ned” 
Glines  was  said  to  “  carry  Ward  3  in 
his  vest  pocket,”  with  the  assistance  of 
his  trusty  lieutenants,  Charles  H. 
Brown,  of  Sycamore  street,  and  James 

E.  Whitaker. 

There  was  another  Charles  H.  Brown, 
living  nearby,  Captain  Charles  Hast¬ 
ings  Brown,  who  used  the  middle  name 
to  distinguish  himself  from  his  jovial 
political  neighbor.  His  house  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Medford  and  Tennyson 
streets.  He  had  several  mammoth  cherry 
trees,  where  we  could  earn  one  quart 
of  cherries  for  every  ten  quarts  that 
we  picked  for  Mr.  Brown,  and  mean¬ 
while  eat  all  our  stomachs  could  hold. 

* 

Some  of  the  East  Somerville  leaders 
were:  Charles  H.  Guild,  who  owned 
the  mansion  at  the  corner  of  Mount 
Vernon  and  Pearl  streets,  later  bought 
by  Mayor  Mark  F.  Burns,  and  still  later 
by  George  Whiting,  of  the  milk  com¬ 
pany;  Amasa  E.  Southworth,  who  after¬ 
ward  went  to  the  legislature;  Charles 
A.  Dole,  a  California  ’49er,  who  for 
forty  years  and  more  was  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Stickney  and  Poor  factory; 
Horace  Haskins;  Shepard  S.  Woodcock, 
the  architect;  L.  Frank  Arnold,  Cyrus 

F.  Crosby,  J.  Foster  Clark,  Hiram  R. 
Bishop,  ladder  manufacturer;  Charles 
H.  Crane,  whose  drugstore  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Franklin  and  Perkins  streets 
was  the  political  capitol  of  the  ward. 

George  M.  Starbird,  George  S.  Poole, 
George  W.  Perkins,  afterward  senator; 
Nathan  H.  Reed,  Jaazaniah  Gross,  Frank 
S.  Hartshorn;  Russell  C.  Elliott;  James 
Tucker  and  Frank  A.  Titus,  business  as¬ 
sociates;  Benjamin  F.  Smith,  of  artesian 
well  fame;  Charles  H.  Porter,  real  es¬ 


tate;  Frank  W.  Lovering,  grocer;  Sam¬ 
uel  D.  Kelley,  architect. 

John  F.  Ayer  in  the  lumber  business 
at  Charlestown  neck,  and  formerly 
president  of  the  Historical  Society,  was 
also  a  leading-  citizen  of  East  Somer¬ 
ville.  His  son,  Fred  C.  Ayer,  was  a 
cracker-jack  baseball  player  as  a  young 
man.  So  was  his  other  son,  Arthur  W. 
Ayer,  “Jerry,”  as  we  called  him,  who 
married  the  elder  daughter  of  Charles 
II.  North.  Mr.  Ayer’s  attractive  daugh¬ 
ter,  Lillian,  married  Professor  David 
Lee  Maulsby,  of  Tufts  College. 

* 

Previously  I  have  said  that  fifty  years 
ago  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
of  Somerville  was  located  east  of 
School  street.  Parts  of  East  Somer¬ 
ville  were  fairly  well  occupied  with 
houses,  and  there  were  several  stores 
to  accommodate  the  people.  Elsewhere 
houses  and  stores  were  widely  scat¬ 
tered  except  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  city.  If  any  real  business  section 
could  be  said  to  exist,  it  was  at  Union 
square. 

Hotel  "Warren  was  there,  with  Silas 
D.  Carter,  proprietor.  Likewise  the  old 


“  Oasis  ” 

on  the  other 

side 

of 

the 

square. 

Philip  Eberle 

had 

a 

shoe 

store  in 

the  Masonic  block. 

In 

1884 

he  erected  the  Eberle 

building, 

and 

George  H.  Hills  had  the  whole  ground 
floor  for  a  grocery.  The  Sturtevants 
were  in  the  Hill  building.  So  also  the 
Somerville  Journal,  with  offices  on  the 
second  floor,  and  composing  and  press 
rooms  on  the  third. 

Among  those  engaged  in  business  in 
Union  square  were:  Herbert  W.  Ray¬ 
mond,  hardware,  father  of  Dr.  Loring 
H.  Raymond,  and  brother-in-law  of 
William  E.  Whitney,  who  carried  on  the 
business  for  several  decades;  Jackson 
Caldwell,  the  furniture  man,  whose 
name  was  also  given  to  one  of  the 
well-known  baseball  teams  of  the  time; 
Simon  Connor  and  Anthony  Haderbolets, 
the  tailors;  L.  A.  Dimond,  fancy  goods; 
E.  I.  Everton,  cigars;  James  W.  Brine, 
clothing;  S.  and  C.  H.  Williams,  car¬ 
penters;  E.  J.  Burt,  newspapers;  Wil- 
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liam  Canavan,  baker;  Howe  &  Flint; 
J.  H.  Brooks,  dry  goods;  Seward  Dodge 
and  Charles  Maguire,  horse-shoers; 
Charles  Holmes;  Currier  and  Fonseca, 
barbers;  Charles  S.  Butters,  provisions; 
Miss  M.  L.  Tobin,  who  married  John  W. 
Vinal.  McCormick’s  oyster  saloon  was 
in  the  basement  at  the  Somerville  ave¬ 
nue  corner  of  the  Masonic  block. 

Before  the  days  of  automobiles  and 
electric  cars,  the  livery  stable  business 


was  an  important  element  in  the  life  of 
any  community.  Many  will  recall  L.  H. 
Brown’s  big  stable  in  lower  Union 
square;  H.  M.  Weld’s  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Franklin  street,  which 
has  been  transformed  into  the  bank 
building;  Horace  Record’s  at  Winter 
Hill;  Cooper’s  also  on  Broadway,  Albert 
L.  Sanborn’s  on  Somerville  avenue,  and 
others  at  West  Somerville. 


Chapter  XI 

Names  and  More  Names 


Names,  names,  names,  —  forgotten  by 
most  of  us,  or  unknown  to  most  of  us, 
but  all  of  them  familiar  to  friends  and 
relatives  now  living,  names  that  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  life  of  the  city. 
Every  name  that  I  have  mentioned  con¬ 
veys  an  impression  to  my  mind,  and  I 
don’t  know  when  to  stop  or  what  to 
omit.  Scores  more  could  be  given,  such 
as: — 

James  H.  Shute,  of  Temple  street,  who 
died  recently,  after  more  than  eighty 
years’  residence;  Andrew  Craigie  Spring, 
of  Craigie  street;  the  Kidder  family,  of 
Prospect  Hill;  the  Pushees,  of  Spring 
Hill. 

Martin  L.  King,  the  Central  square 
grocer;  Gershom  T.  Burnham,  Edward 
H.  Bradshaw,  Israel  C.  Earle,  George  B. 
Clarke;  Caleb  A.  Page,  who  left  the 
Prospect  Hill  school  as  a  boy  to  enlist 
for  the  Civil  War;  John  F.  Kennard, 
Timothy  C.  Dwyer,  Joseph  H.  Clark, 
Charles  M.  Hemenway  and  Charles  P. 
Lincoln,  Albert  L.  Dodge,  Emery  H. 
Munroe,  Robert  Duddy;  Julius  A. 
Durell,  William  B.  Holmes,  hardware 
dealers;  Stephen  W.  Fuller,  who  lived 
at  the  corner  of  Walnut  and  Bonair 
streets;  Frederick  C.  Fuller,  Abijah  B. 
Gookin,  N.  Everett  Fitz,  father  of  our 
boyhood  friend,  Charles  E.  Fitz,  now 
prominently  engaged  in  handling  indus¬ 
trial  real  estate;  Captain  Francis  M. 
Howes,  of  the  Merchants’  and  Miners’ 
Steamship  line;  and  Solomon  S.  Higgins, 
who  bought  and  lived  in  the  old  home  of 
Ex-Mayor  George  O.  Brastow,  on  Sum¬ 
mer  street. 

Of  the  twenty  mayors  of  Somerville, 
Mr.  Brastow  was  the  first  and  the  only 
one  that  I  did  not  know  personally. 

* 

Robert  A.  Vinal  lived  at  the  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Aldersey  streets,  father  of 
the  late  Arthur  P.  Vinal,  and  brother  of 
Quincy  A.  Vinal,  of  Aldersey  street. 


Members  of  the  families  of  those  two 
prominent  Somerville  men  are  still  re¬ 
siding  in  the  old  homesteads. 

Isaac  B.  Kendall  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  School  street,  on  the  site 
of  the  Somerville  Trust  Company’s  new 
branch  building. 

George  Stephens  and  Benjamin  F. 
Doten  occupied  the  two  houses  on  Cen¬ 
tral  street  just  south  of  Oxford  street. 
The  son  of  the  latter,  Herbert  W.  Doten 
now  resides  at  Winter  Hill. 

Philip  Johnson  conducted  a  florist 
business  on  the  hilly  slope  on  Medford 
street,  between  Central  and  Tennyson 
streets,  and  lived  in  the  house  with  the 
round  roof  which  has  been  moved  to 
Trull  street. 

* 

• 

The  Woodberrys  were  a  noteworthy 
Winter  Hill  family.  In  1882  and  1883 
Philip  O.  Woodberry  was  a  member  of 
the  common  council.  His  brother, 
Charles  A.  Woodberry,  was  a  member 
in  1884  and  1885.  Their  youngest 

brother,  William  H.  Woodberry,  was  an 
alderman  in  1901  and  1902,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  hoard  the  latter  year.  There 
were  two  other  brothers  in  the  family, 
Nicholas  and  Sturgis,  and  one  sister. 

Mrs.  Everett  A.  Maynard.  Sturgis  is 
the  only  one  now  living.  A  son  of 
Nicholas  is  Robert  Woodberry,  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  the  artist. 

* 

I  have  previously  mentioned  Alfred 

E.  Smith  as  one  of  our  famous  Somer¬ 
ville  artists.  Two  other  boyhood 

friends  who  have  also  won  distinction 
as  artists  of  the  first  rank  are  William 
J.  Kaula  and  Clarence  Scott  White. 

In  1883  Lucius  Tuttle,  of  the  Boston 
and  Lowell  railroad,  and  later  president 
of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  East  Somerville.  Daniel  W. 
Sanborn  was  another  in  the  long  list 
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of  prominent  railroad  men  who  have 
lived  in  this  city. 

Barker  &  Tibbetts  were  well  known 
expressmen  in  West  Somerville.  When 
the  City  of  Columbus  was  wrecked  off 
Gay  Head,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  in 
January,  1884,  Mr.  Tibbetts  had  his  legs 
frozen  as  he  clung  all  night  to  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  sunken  ship.  His  son, 
Frank  H.  Tibbetts,  was  then  a  student 
at  the  Somerville  High  School. 

* 

William  Jaques,  of  Jaques  street,  the 
brickmaker;  Marcus  M.  Raymond,  the 
milkman;  John  Weston,  milkman,  of 
Jaques  street;  Marshall  H.  Locke  and 
son,  Theodore  H.  Locke,  of  Summer 
street;  Benjamin  F.  Hunt,  Jr.,  son-in- 
law  of  Horace  Partridge,  lived  in  the 
brick  house  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Fremont  streets;  Charles  O’Neil,  of  War¬ 
ren  avenue,  soap  manufacturer,  whose 
widow  built  the  house  on  Walnut  street 
later  owned  by  Herbert  A.  Chapin,  and 
at  present  by  Frederick  J.  White. 

Charles  P.  Ladd  &  Co.,  coal  dealer,  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Mt.  Vernon 
street;  John  Malloy  and  James  Lynch, 
cattle  dealers;  Charles  McCaffrey,  grocer, 
of  Fitchburg  street,  father  of  the  late 
medical  examiner,  Dr.  Charles  F.  McCaf¬ 
frey;  John,  Kennedy,  the  plasterer;  A.  M. 
Prescott  and  John  F.  Elkins,  teamsters; 
Richard  Dowd  and  John  A.  Merrifield, 


plumbers;  Amos  Haynes  and  Michael 
Durant  &  Sons,  vinegar  manufacturers; 
John  McCarthy,  charcoal  dealer. 

* 

David  P.  Page,  of  Thurston  street,  who 
was  associated  with  Elisha  Littlefield,  of 
Glen  street,  father  of  Walter  T.  Little¬ 
field,  in  operating  a  large  lumber 
mill  on  Medford  street,  Charlestown; 
Henry  P.  Cann,  fish  and  oysters,  of 
Marshall  street,  whose  family  name  is 
now  famous  in  the  same  line  in  Bos¬ 
ton;  Edwin  R.  Perham,  expressman,  who 
sent  many  a  Somerville  trunk  to  Boston 
stations  during  the  summer  vacations; 
Fred  R.  Cutter  and  S.  B.  Manning,  jewel¬ 
ers;  William  H.  Cushman,  dry  goods 
dealer,  later  active  in  the  government 
and  Masonic  affairs. 

John  Canavan,  grocer  at  the  corner  of 
School  and  Berkeley  streets;  Michael  W. 
Hennessey,  who  had  the  grocery  store  in 
the  old  brick  building  at  the  junction  of 
Broadway  and  Medford  street,  now 
called  Magoun  square. 

Frank  Q.  Harrington,  grocer,  on 
Broadway,  opposite  Marshall  street. 
Nearby  was  Frank  H.  Goodenow,  who 
had  the  only  barber  shop  in  the  whole 
Winter  Hill  neighborhood,  —  if  he  had 
three  or  four  customers  ahead  you 
might  just  as  well  go  to  Union  square 
or  to  East  Somerville  as  wait  several 
hours  for  a  hair  cut. 
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Neighbors  and  Friends 


Let  me  mention  a  few  of  my  nearest 
neighbors, — first,  of  course,  Dennis  Har- 
rigan,  of  Vernon  street,  machinist  and 
inventor,  who  lived  next  door  in  the 
other  half  of  the  double  house;  Luther 
G.  Dearborn,  who  lived  on  the  other  side 
of  us,  a  coffee  roaster  for  Stickney  & 
Poor,  and  whose  wife  was  a  skilled 
dressmaker;  Francis  E.  Robie,  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  grocer;  Laurin  A.  Woodward, 
the  station  agent  at  Somerville  Centre; 
Robert  Jones  and  family,  not  relatives, 
but  good  neighbors. 

George  W.  Bentley  and  Robert  M. 
Jones,  who  showed  us  how  to  play  the 
English  game  of  cricket. 

George  F.  McKenna  and  John  Ronan, 
of  Lowell  street;  Darius  W.  Pollard  and 
son,  Millar,  who  were  in  the  drug  busi¬ 
ness  at  Magoun  square;  Lyman  C.  Hurd, 
of  Central  street,  father  of  Miss  Edith 
Hurd,  of  the  School  Board;  Edward  B. 
Vreeland,  who  lived  in  the  brick  house 
at  the  corner  of  Central  and  Pembroke 
streets;  Henry  C.  Hathaway,  of  Pem¬ 
broke  street,  who  died  a  few  days  ago 
(after  this  story  had  been  written); 
Deacon  George  W.  S.  Huse  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Wilkins,  of  Albion  street;  Andrew 
C.  Berry,  the  engraver  and  father  of 
Professor  Charles  W.  Berry,  of  M.  I.  T. 

* 

Among  my  numerous  Somerville 
cousins,  the  nearest  in  age  and  com¬ 
panionship  was  Willard  C.  Hill,  ten 
months  older  and  one  class  ahead  in 
school.  The  family  lived  on  Sycamore 
street.  The  father,  William  P.  Hill, 
a  prominent  Boston  business  man,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Somerville  com¬ 
mon  council  and  school  committee,  had 
traveled  extensively,  and  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  looking  man,  exceptionally  so. 
The  mother,  Sarah  (Preble)  Hill,  had 
a  natural  complexion  that  none  of 
the  present  drug  store  aids  to  beauty 
could  hope  to  rival.  Willard  married 


Clara  Laycock,  daughter  of  Robert 
Laycock,  also  of  Winter  Hill.  When 
their  children  were  young,  they  re¬ 
moved  to  Lexington,  where  they  have 
since  resided. 

Both  of  their  sons  were  in  college 
when  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War,  Converse  at  Cornell,  and 
Stanley  at  Dartmouth.  Both  enlisted 
in  the  ambulance  service  and  went  to 
France.  While  transporting  wounded 
soldiers  on  the  French  front  in  July, 
1918,  Stanley  was  mortally  wounded. 
He  died  a  few  weeks  later.  His  grave 
in  France  is  a  family  shrine.  He  was 
the  first  Lexington  boy  killed  in  the 
war,  and  Stanley  Hill  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  has  been  named  in 
his  honor. 

* 

On  Central  street,  opposite  the 
present  Hudson  street,  lived  George  H. 
Dickerman,  brother  and  next-door 
neighbor  of  Quincy  E.  Dickerman,  who 
lived  at  the  corner  of  Highland  avenue. 
George  Dickerman  had  a  large  paper 
box  factory  on  Green  street,  Boston, 
and  an  extensive  pear  orchard  on  Cen¬ 
tral  street.  His  younger  son  George  H,. 
Jr.,  was  a  chum  and  college  classmate 
of  Arthur  Baldwin,  of  Albion  street. 
Arthur’s  brother,  Dr.  Henry  Baldwin, 
was  a  classmate  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  at  Harvard. 

Another  Boston  paper  box  manufac¬ 
turer  was  the  late  Walter  S.  Barnes, 
who  had  moved  with  his  family,  about 
1880,  from  Vernon  street  to  Highland 
avenue,  next  to  George  D.  Moore’s,  in 
a  house  afterward  owned  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Robert  Luce.  The  Barnes 
family  has  been  in  the  paper  box  busi¬ 
ness  for  scores  of  years.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  one  of  the  sons, 
Frank,  who  had  been  associated  with 
his  father  since  boyhood,  is  still  en- 
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gaged  in  the  same  line,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  is 
again  on  Vernon  street  conducting 
the  business  at  the  corner  of  Central 
street  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  his 
childhood  home.  The  jig-saw  puzzles  that 
his  firm  has  made  the  last  few  months 
would  fill  a  ten-acre  lot. 

* 

Schoolmates  and  fellow  swimmers  in 
the  Mystic  river  included  members  of 
the  Ryan,  Mooney,  Maguire,  Grady  and 
other  families,  some  of  them  still  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  old  neighborhood,  that  is,  Ver¬ 
non  and  Lowell  streets,  and  the  vicinity 
of  Magoun  square.  Of  the  Ryans  there 
were  Mike,  Johnnie,  Ed  and  Pat.  One 
of  Michael’s  sons  is  Francis  E.  Ryan, 
now  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
John’s  son,  William,  known  as  “  Pep¬ 
per,”  was  a  hero  of  the  World  War. 
Patrick  has  been  an  alderman  of  the 
city  of  Somerville,  and  Edward  Is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  public  works  of 
the  town  of  Arlington. 

James  D.  Sharkey,  a  friend  from 
early  childhood,  is  the  well-known 
painter,  and  member  of  the  welfare 
commission.  Bart  E.  Grady  is  a 
famous  musical  director,  organist  at 
St.  Joseph’s  Church,  long  connected 
with  Keith’s  Theatre,  and  remembered 
by  a  generation  of  performers  and 
patrons. 

Of  the  Murley  boys,  sons  of  Arthur 
Murley,  of  the  highway  department, 
Michael  served  in  the  navy  during  the 
Spanish  War  and  was  with  Commander 
John  F.  Merry,  also  of  Somerville,  on 
the  gunboat  Machias,  when  he  bom¬ 
barded  Matanzas,  Cuba.  Tim  is  still 
with  the  highways  and  for  years  has 
painted  the  city  street  signs,  as  well  as 
the  rolling  stock  of  the  department. 

Several  of  the  Mooney  boys  are  still 
in  the  vicinity.  Patrick  is  the 
plumber;  associated  with  him  is  Hugh; 
Charles  is  with  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  and  located  at  the 
Boston  American  office  for  many 
years.  A  younger  brother  is  Rev. 
James  Mooney,  of  St.  Joseph’s  Church 
at  West  Medway. 


One  of  Patrick’s  sons,  James  H. 
Mooney,  won  all  kinds  of  honors  for 
bravery  while  in  the  American  Field 
service  with  the  French  army  during 
the  war;  he  is  now  a  structural  engi¬ 
neer. 

* 

Other  neighborhood  boys,  some  of 
them  now  in  the  grandfather  class, 
are  Bernard  Hagan,  Frank  Kelley,  of 
Wilton  street,  Tom  McCormick  and  Ed. 
Conlan  of  the  Boston  Elevated;  Johnnie 
Bowen  of  Trull  street,  Patrick  Powers 
of  Murdock  street,  and  George  Bakin 
of  Dartmouth  street. 

Of  the  Fannon  brothers,  John  is  still 
living;  Jim,  the  contractor,  whom  I 
always  knew  as  “  Leather,”  died  a  few 
years  ago. 

James  H.  Ronan,  somewhat  older, 
was  recently  pensioned  after  long  and 
faithful  service  in  the  highway  depart¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  Maguires,  Lawrence,  was 
my  childhood  chum;  Tom  was  a  class¬ 
mate;  Jim,  the  grocer,  has  been  a  life¬ 
long  friend;  Charlie,  although  a  few 
years  younger,  learned  to  swim  when 
we  did,  and  later  became  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  and  popular  physician,  whose 
death  was  universally  mourned;  and 
Eugene,  much  younger  still,  is  now  a 
prominent  doctor  at  Winter  Hill. 

* 

For  a  number  of  years  in  the  ’eigh¬ 
ties,  "Jake”  Kilrain,  the  prize  fighter, 
who  had  been  beaten  by  John  L.  Sulli¬ 
van,  lived  in  Somerville.  He  used  to 
watch  some  of  our  ball  games,  and 
also  played  a  bit  with  the  young  fel¬ 
lows.  He  married  Lizzie  Hoar,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  Hoar,  of  Clyde  street.  In 
more  recent  years  he  again  lived  in 
Somerville,  helping  City  Engineer 
Bailey  at  the  parks  and  playgrounds. 
At  present  he  resides  in  Weymouth, 
and  is  a  night  watchman  at  the  Fore 
River  Shipbuilding  plant. 

His  father-in-law  was  a  horse- 
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trainer  and  jockey  in  his  younger  days; 
he  drove  the  great  trotter  Dmi ter  and 
other  horses  owned  by  John  R.  Poor. 


* 


Other  friends  and  neighbors  were  J. 
Torr  Harmer,  W.  S.  Farrar,  and  Joseph 
P.  Williams,  of  Adams  street;  J.  Frank 
Brown,  of  Central  street;  Lorin  H. 
Whiton,  also  of  Central  street,  who  had 
a  twenty-foot  board  fence  between  his 
yard  and  the  windows  of  Henry  F. 
Woods’  house  on  Forster  street,  one  of 
the  several  so-called  “spite  fences”  that 
existed  in  Somerville,  now  prohibited  by 
law;  Frank  E.  Hodgkins,  brother  of 
Major  Hodgkins;  Elkanah  Crosby,  James 
M.  Burckes,  George  H.  Clapp,  father  of 
Fred  B.  Clapp;  “Joe”  Young,  the  High 
School  janitor;  Lambert  M.  Maynard  and 
Everett  A.  Maynard,  father  of  Wesley  A. 
Maynard. 

And  that  good  old  soul  whom  every¬ 
body  at  Winter  Hill  knew.  Deacon 
James  L.  Whitaker,  father  of  that  other 
uncle  of  mine,  Milo  R.  Whitaker,  who 
now  resides  in  Norton;  and  his  asso¬ 
ciate,  Henry  B.  Sellon,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  on  the  second  day  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Gettysburg,  and  spent  six  weeks 
in  Libby  Prison. 

Milo  Whitaker  was  associated  with 
Frederick  E.  Cheney  in  conducting  the 
only  store  then  at  Gilman  square,  in 
the  old  building  that  stood  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Stickney  building. 


Elias  H.  Marston,  of  Maple  avenue, 
long  a  teacher  and  principal  at  the  Phil¬ 
lips  School  in  Boston,  who  left  Harvard 
College  to  enter  the  Union  Army,  had 
been  a  family  friend  since  the  Civil  War. 
He  died  while  attending  the  funeral  of 
his  comrade,  Dr.  Sanford  Hanscom. 

Arthur  Murley,  for  two  generations 
foreman  in  the  highway  department; 
William  Sweeney,  of  Willow  Bridge,  sec¬ 
tion  foreman  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell 
Railroad,  whose  genial  salutations  we 
welcomed,  and  whose  daughter,  Cath¬ 
erine,  is  headmaster  at  the  Perry  school. 

Edward  O’Brien,  horse-shoer,  near 


Magoun  square,  whose  shop  was  always 
interesting. 

Edwin  A.  Stone,  of  Marshall  street, 
two  of  whose  sons,  Arthur  and  Herbert, 
are  active  in  Boston  banking  circles; 
Cyrus  Hamlin  Stone,  also  of  Marshall 
street,  cousin  of  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the 
Maine  statesman. 

* 

As  the  older  parts  of  the  city  became 
more  densely  populated,  sewer  construc¬ 
tion  became  imperative.  The  opening 
of  new  streets  in  the  out-lying  sections 
also  required  more  digging  for  water 
and  gas  pipes  as  well. 

A  familiar  sight  on  Somerville  streets 
was  that  of  Charles  A.  Mongan,  the  one- 
arm  contractor,  driving  around  while 
overseeing  the  many  pieces  of  work  on 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  lived  on 
Porter  street,  opposite  Brastow  avenue, 
in  one  of  the  few  houses  then  on  the  top 
of  Spring  Hill.  His  nephew,  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Mongan,  has  long  been  one  of  our 
leading  citizens.  The  Mongan  family,  I 
might  add,  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Som¬ 
erville,  having  lived  here  more  than 
one  hundred  years. 


Another  well  known  contractor  was 
Martin  Gill,  uncle  of  young  Martin  Gill, 
who  was  in  the  class  ahead  of  us  at 
the  High  School.  Young  Martin  became 
a  lawyer  in  New  York  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Harvard.  He  afterward  went 
to  Porto  Rico,  where  he  was  secretary 
to  my  college  classmate,  Governor  Regis 
H.  Post.  At  the  time  of  his  death  a 
few  years  ago,  he  was  judge  in  the 
appellate  court  at  San  Juan. 


The  elder  Martin  had  a  sister,  a  young 
widow  whose  home  was  burned  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Portland  fire  of  July 
4,  1866.  With  her  small  boy  she  had 
sought  refuge  down  on  the  water  front 
on  one  of  the  piers  which  was  also 
partially  destroyed.  They  were  rescued 
and  a  few  days  later  were  brought  to 
Somerville  by  Mr.  Gill.  From  July, 
1866,  to  the  present,  the  boy  has  been  a 
loyal  citizen  of  Somervile.  When  he 
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grew  up  he  went  into  the  postal  service, 
later  became  an  undertaker  and  for 
many  years  past  John  S.  McGowan  (for 
that  was  the  little  chap’s  name)  has 
been  secretary  of  Somerville  Lodge  of 
Elks. 

* 

Some  of  the  other  contractors  were 
Timothy  F.  Crimmings,  who  lived  over 
seventy  years  in  Somerville,  father  of 


Dennis  Crimmings,  the  present-day  con¬ 
tractor;  the  Buttimers,  Richard  Falvey, 
Patrick  and  Maurice  Terry,  Bartholomew 
Burke,  Alfred  H.  Hines  and  his  father, 
and  Adna  C.  Winning,  whose  son,  Her¬ 
bert,  one  of  my  childhood  chums,  was 
drowned  in  the  Mystic  river.  It  was 
Bert  Winning  who  told  me  that  the  old 
Jaques  House  at  Ten  Hills  was  to  be 
torn  down,  and  gave  me  a  piece  of  one 
of  the  clapboards,  which  I  have  ever 
since  preserved  as  a  souvenir. 
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Chapter  XIII 

Veterans,  Now  and  Then 


The  old-timers  of  today  were  young 
men  in  their  twenties  or  thirties  half  a 
century  ago.  Here  and  there  I  have 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  living  persons. 
The  great  majority  have  long  since  com¬ 
pleted  their  journey. 

George  T.  Willoughby,  however,  con¬ 
tinues  to  reside  on  Central  street  near 
the  railroad  bridge,  where  he  has  lived 
most  of  his  eighty-six  years.  Other 
young  men  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
young  yet,  are  Frederic  W.  Stone,  J. 
Walter  Sanborn,  Charles  M.  Berry, 
Charles  W.  Colman,  William  J.  Emerson, 
Richard  E.  Pickthall,  William  E. 
Whitney,  Robert  M.  Jones,  E.  Herbert 
Foote  (now  of  Quincy),  Charles  S.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Benjamin  F.  Freeman,  who  has 
taken  photographs  of  our  families  for 
several  generations. 


Leighton  W.  Manning,  of  Berkeley 
street,  who  had  charge  of  the  new 
electric  signals  which  we  used  to  see 
along  the  Lowell  railroad  (I  mean  the 
big  “banjo”  signals);  Frank  E.  Merrill, 
former  water  commissioner. 

J.  Dwight  Prindle,  a  couple  of  years 
ahead  of  us  at  the  high  school,  whose 
house  on  Summer  street  is  now  part 
of  St.  Catherine’s  rectory  and  whose 
father  owned  the  great  tract  extending 
through  to  Highland  avenue,  including 
the  locations  of  the  church  and  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  besides  other 
land  on  the  slopes  of  Spring  Hill. 

Captain  Michael  T.  Kennedy,  of  the 
police  department,  who  was  appointed 
a  patrolman  by  Mayor  Hodgkins,  May  11, 
1892,  and  is  the  senior  member  of  the 
department  —  the  last  of  the  old  guard. 

* 

Frederick  A.  P.  Fiske,  a  young  law 
student  in  1883,  who  had  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  two  years  before; 
Ellsworth  Fisk  and  brothers,  of  Heath 


street,  whose  family  had  long  been 
owners  of  the  ledge  property  on  the 
north  side  of  Winter  Hill;  Fred  A. 
Woodbury;  Arthur  C.  Gordon,  who 
worked  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  dur¬ 
ing  its  construction;  Eli  T.  Dillon;  Ira- 
son  B.  Walker,  of  Union  square,  son  of 
Colonel  Elijah  Walker. 

Frank  A.  Ware,  of  Dartmouth  street, 
who  lived  at  the  Langmaid  estate  on 
Broadway,  where  the  Princeton  garage 
is  now  located. 

Walter  C.  Mentzer,  a  hustler  then  in 
politics  and  business,  is  young  and  active, 
yet,  although  he  has  passed  his  four¬ 
score. 

His  friend  and  neighbor,  Howard 
Wade,  who  lived  sixty-seven  years  on 
Elm  street,  near  Cedar,  will  soon  be 
eighty,  although  it  requires  a  vigorous 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  believe  it. 

George  E.  Brown  and  wife  have  lived 
considerably  more  than  fifty  years  past 
on  Grand  View  avenue. 

William  F.  Barker,  who  was  an  aider- 
man  for  a  number  of  terms,  carries  a 
badge  which  shows  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  fire  department  and  a 
captain  as  far  back  as  1879. 

Edward  H.  Harnden,  the  prominent 
stenographer,  George  R.  Libby,  and 
Eugene  P.  Carr,  who  were  in  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  the  nigh  school  in  1883, 
are  also  on  the  active  list. 

William  E.  Chickering  is  still  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Winter  Hill.  And  John  E. 
Dougherty  continues  to  reside  in  the 
house  at  7  Oak  street  where  he  was 
born  seventy  years  ago.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  shipper  at  the  Union  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  on  Webster  avenue,  for  which 
concern  his  father,  John  Dougherty, 
was  a  skilled  worker  and  superin¬ 
tendent  more  than  ftfty  years. 

* 

Another  resident  in  1883  and  for  forty 
years  afterward,  whom  I  should  not 
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omit,  is  James  M.  York,  my  esteemed 
father-in-law,  now  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  who  still  maintains  active  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  Boston  business,  the  York 
and  Whitney  Company,  which  he  estab¬ 
lished  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Though  most  of  his  time  now  is  divided 
between  Florida  and  Cape  Cod,  he  makes 
frequent  visits  to  his  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives  in  Somerville. 

« 

One  of  my  first  assignments  when  I 
joined  the  Somerville  Journal  in  May, 
1892,  was  to  interview  some  of  the  older 
residents  of  the  city,  particularly  those 
who  were  living  within  our  borders 
when  Somerville  was  set  off  from 
Charlestown  in  1842.  We  were  then 
preparing  to  observe  the  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  town,  and  the  city  had  the 
greatest  celebration  in  its  history  on 
the  seventeenth  of  June  following. 

As  these  old  residents  ranged  in  age 
from  sixty-five  to  eighty-five,  none  of 
them  now  remain.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  become  acquainted  with  them,  and 
to  learn  at  first  hand  about  the  days 
when  we  had  a  population  of  only  a 
few  hundred.  Some  of  them  had  grown 
to  maturity  before  the  days  of  the 
steam  railroads  —  men  like  Warren  Pol¬ 
lard,  who  was  born  in  1808,  and  Charles 
D.  Wild,  in  1810.  It  was  Samuel  Teele, 
of  Curtis  street,  near  the  reservoii,  born 
in  1818,  who  told  about  picking  peas  in 
his  father's  garden,  and  looking  down 
into  the  valley  and  seeing  the  first  train 
operating  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
Railroad.  That  was  in  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1834. 

* 

Others  were  Timothy  Tufts,  who  re¬ 
peated  the  stories  of  the  Revolution  that 
his  grandparents  had  told  him — the  same 
old  people  who  had  seen  the  British 
soldiers  drinking  from  the  family  well 
in  April,  1775;  Franklin  Henderson  and 
his  wife,  who  was  a  niece  of  Farmer 
Oliver  Tufts,  and  who  told  me  about  the 
pond  that  once  existed  near  the  location 
of  the  Sycamore  street  bridge;  Aaron 
Sargent,  who  told  about  the  burning  of 


the  convent  in  1834,  and  how  the  flee¬ 
ing  inmates  were  sheltered  by  the 
Adams  family;  old  Patrick  Pepper,  of 
Kent  street;  John  K.  Hall,  Albert  Ken- 
neson,  Jonathan  Stone,  George  W.  Ire¬ 
land,  John  C.  Tenney  and  his  brothers, 
David  and  Daniel,  of  Mystic  avenue; 
Osgood  Dane,  Asa  Durgin,  Captain 
“Tom”  Cunningham,  Jonathan  Brown, 
Jerome  Thorpe,  all  of  whom  could  tell  a 
great  deal  of  early  Somerville  and 
Charlestown;  also  Nathan  L.  Pennock, 
who  could  recite  poetry  by  the  yard  and 
recount  from  personal  experience  the 
tales  of  the  “Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider” 
campaign  of  1840,  when  “Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  Too”  were  elected. 

From  folks  like  these  I  heard  the 
stories  of  a  whole  century  ago,  just  as 
I  have  been  giving  my  recollections  of 
fifty  years  ago. 

♦ 

v 

Mr.  Henderson  told  how  he  and  other 
young  men  celebrated  the  setting  off  of 
Somerville  from  Charlestown  in  1842  by 
firing  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns  on  the 
top  of  Prospect  Hill,  just  beyond  the 
windmill.  This  mill  stood  near  the 
highest  part  of  Boston  street,  which 
was  then  a  narrow  lane  leading  up  to 
the  mill  from  Walnut  street. 

Jerome  Thorpe,  of  Walnut  street,  re¬ 
membered  grinding  100  bushels  of  corn 
one  night  in  that  old  mill,  when  a  south 
wind  was  blowing  so  strong  that  he  did 
not  need  to  stretch  the  sails  on  the  arms 
of  the  mill.  His  father  had  his  corn 
field  where  the  Central  Hill  park  is 
now,  on  land  that  he  hired  from  the 
Stearns  heirs. 

Jonathan  Stone,  father  of  Frederic 
W.  Stone,  remembered  the  stories  told 
him  by  an  old  Englishman,  his  grand¬ 
father’s  brother-in-law,  who  had  been 
a  ten-year-old  cabin  boy  on  one  of  the 
tea  ships  from  which  the  tea  was 
thrown  into  Boston  Harbor  on  the  night 
of  December  16,  1773. 

* 

Other  interesting  stories,  according  to 
my  scrap  book,  were  those  of  John  C. 
Tenney,  who  had  lived  on  Mystic  ave- 
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nue,  near  Charlestown  Neck,  since  May, 
1815.  Arrayed  in  his  best  clothes  —  and 
white  ones,  too,  at  that  —  he  attended 
the  exercises  on  Bunker  Hill,  on  June 
17,  1825,  when  the  cornerstone  of  the 
monument  was  laid.  General  Lafayette 
assisting-,  and  when  Daniel  Webster 
made  his  famous  oration.  A  number  of 
the  survivors  of  the  battle  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  Webster,  turning  to  them, 
uttered  those  memorable  lines:  “Vener¬ 
able  men,  you  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation,”  etc. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sanborn,  who  had  been 
born  in  a  brick  house  on  Broadway,  near 
the  present  Charlestown  boundary  line, 
in  November,  1817,  had  similar  reminis¬ 
cences.  After  the  exercises  young  Ten¬ 
ney  and  other  children  went  down  the 
Mystic  turnpike  to  some  mud  ponds 
near  Temple  street,  and  fished  for 
blood-suckers.  The  ruining  of  his 
clothes  was  the  principal  part  of  the 
celebration  that  the  ten-year-old  John 
remembered.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  San¬ 
born  recalled  riding  on  freight,  as  well 
as  passenger,  boats  on  the  nearby  Mid¬ 
dlesex  canal,  also  the  winter  skating 
parties  on  the  canal,  when  they  could 
skate  several  miles  toward  Medford  and 
Winchester  before  reaching  the  next 
lock.  They  retained  vivid  memories  of 
the  burning  of  the  Ursuline  convent  in 
August,  1834,  and  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  fire  and  the  mob. 

* 

Albert  Kenneson  told  me  that  it 
was  at  the  Fillebrown  house  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Cross 
street  “that  Washington  stopped.”  Just 
which  corner  and  what  was  the 
occasion,  the  printed  interview  does  riot 
state. 

4* 

My  old  friend,  Patrick  Pepper,  of  Kent 
street,  who  had  been  the  engineer  at 
the  Middlesex  bleachery  from  1839  to 
1880,  told  about  the  building  of  the 
Fitchburg  railroad  to  Fresh  Pond  in 
1842.  “The  men  who  worked  on  the 
tracks,”  he  said,  “were  Irishmen,  arid 


they  had  to  work  from  four  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night.” 

Thomas  Casey,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Cambridge  fire  department  for  a  great 
many  years,  was  a  native  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  and  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Pepper. 

* 

As  a  boy  and  a  young  man  I  never 
could  quite  tell  whether  my  old  neigh¬ 
bors,  Warren  Pollard  and  Franklin 
Henderson,  were  hostile  friends  or 
friendly  enemies,  or  just  what  their 
attitude  was  toward  each  other.  I  don’t 
think  I  ever  saw  them  chumming  to¬ 
gether,  although  they  lived  almost 
exactly  across  the  street  from  each 
other.  Neither  was  there  any  real 
venom  in  their  talk,  but  each  of  them 
always  had  a  joke  to  tell  on  the  other, 
or  made  some  wise-crack  at  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  expense. 

We  boys  thought  Mr.  Pollard  was  one 
of  the  most  generous  of  men,  for  when 
the  first  summer  apples,  the  “Early 
Harvests,”  were  ripe,  about  the  first  of 
August,  or  even  before  that,  he  would 
go  around  the  neighborhood  and  notify 
our  mothers  to  send  us  to  his  orchard 
with  all  the  baskets  we  could  find.  At 
times  he  would  gather  several  bushels 
of  windfalls  and  dump  them  in  the 
corner  of  his  field,  so  that  anybody 
could  help  himself. 

But  Frame  Henderson  would  insist 
that  Pollard  was  the  meanest  and  most 
grasping  man  that  ever  lived.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  repeating  his  oft-told  story 
of  the  days  when  Mr.  Pollard  was 
operating  the  ledge  at  the  corner  of 
Central  and  Vernon  streets.  Little 
wood-burning  locomotives  were  used  to 
haul  cars  of  stone  from  the  spur  tracks 
in  the  ledge  out  on  the  main  line  to 
East  Cambridge  or  Boston,  or  wherever 
the  material  was  needed. 

Whenever  a  trainload  went  from  the 
ledge,  according  to  Mr.  Henderson,  Pol¬ 
lard  would  ride  out  on  the  locomotive. 
Almost  immediately  ne  would  spy  “a 
muskrat!”,  seize  a  log  of  cordwood  and 
hurl  it  at  the  imaginary  rodent.  A 
moment  later  he  would  exclaim:  “There’s 
another!”,  and  out  would  go  the  sec- 
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ond  piece  of  fuel.  “Lord!  there’s 
another!”  and  out  went  the  third.  Half 
a  mile  down  the  track,  after  he  had 
seen  the  train  safely  on  its  way,  Pol¬ 
lard  would  jump  off.  As  he  walked 
back  toward  the  ledge  he  gathered  up 
the  logs,  and  so  accumulated  his  win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  firewood. 

* 

Retaliating,  Mr.  Pollard  would  ex¬ 
pound  and  expand  his  views  about  Hen* 
erson’s  “dirty  cows,”  which  were  driven 
— a  dozen  of  them — morning  and  even¬ 
ing  to  and  from  the  pastures  and  the 
barn  near  the  Central  street  bridge. 
These  pastures  were  the  big  field 
where  Trull  street  and  the  Bingham 
School  are  now  located,  and  also  some 
of  the  fields  on  the  edge  of  “Polly 
Swamp.”  He  alternated,  I  suppose,  in 
order  to  give  the  grass  a  chance  to 
grow.  Aft  the  streets,  filled  with  broken 
stone,  were  none  too  smooth  or  too 
soft  for  comfort,  the  cows  preferred  to 
trail  along  on  the  sidewalks,  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  and  grief  of  foot  passengers 
coming  home  on  dark  nights.  Pollard 
declared  Henderson’s  cows  a  disgrace, 
and  his  barn  a  neighborhood  nuisance. 

* 

Speaking  of  fruit,  Mr.  Boyd,  father 
of  Mary  Boyd,  the  sewing  teacher,  was 
a  gentleman  that  any  boy  would  appre¬ 
ciate.  When  we  went  to  school  Sep¬ 
tember  mornings,  and  passed  his  place 
at  the  corner  of  Medford  nnd  Sycamore 
streets,  we  found  baskets  of  Bartlett 
pears  and  plums  placed  just  outside  the 
fence  an  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  children.  Mr. 
Boyd’s  fence  was  not  more  than  thirty 
inches  high,  and  his  well-kept  fruit 
trees  were  within  easy  reach.  Would 
any  boy  steal  his  pears  or  plums?  Em¬ 
phatically,  NO! 


The  old  man  Brooks,  father-in-law  of 
ex-Mayor  Albion  A.  Perry,  lived  in  the 
house  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Thurston  street.  We  all  called  him 
“Miser”  Brooks.  Hundreds  of  pear 
trees  composed  his  big  orchard,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  high  picket  fence,  which 
was  always  kept  in  perfect  repair.  On 
the  ground  would  be  scores  of  bushels 
of  windfalls,  yellow  as  the  sunshine 
Ever  give  any  away?  Never!  When 
he  died  he  left  his  wealth  behind  him. 
Institutions — none  of  them  local — even¬ 
tually  got  it  all. 

* 

Quaint  and  decidedly  interesting  was 
Patrick  Terry,  the  former  contractor 
who  owned  and  lived  in  the  long  three- 
story  block  that  stood  on  Somerville 
avenue  at  the  corner  of  Vine  street, 
where  now  is  the  wide  lawn  adjoining 
St.  Anthony’s  Church.  You  remember 
him  shuffling  along,  an  old  man,  cane 
in  hand,  and  his  white  dog  at  his  side. 
He  liked  to  tell  some  of  the  stories 
about  himself,  particularly  about  certain 
economical  traits  of  his  make-up.  How 
he  came  into  his  own  side  yard  one 
day  and  met  an  unkempt  tramp  coming 
away  from  the  back  door,  who  mistook 
the  equally  uncouth  Patrick  for  another 
tramp  just  like  himself. 

“Don’t  go  in  there,”  warned  the 
tramp.  “They  won’t  give  you  anything. 

They  are  too  -  stingy,  a  bunch 

of  misers.” 

Another  time  some  generous,  sym¬ 
pathizing  soul  gave  Patrick  enough 
money  to  buy  a  much-needed  pair  of 
shoes.  Willingly  enough,  Mr.  Terry 
bought  the  shoes  with  the  money.  A 
day  or  two  later  the  kind  stranger  saw 
him  at  the  City  Hall,  where  both  had 
gone  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  gasped  in 
astonishment  as  the  aged  man  pulled 
out  several  hundred  dollars  to  pay  the 
tax  on  one  of  his  pieces  of  property. 
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Hittinger  Mansion  at  the  Junction  of  Broadway  and  Main  Street 
at  the  Top  oi  Winter  Hill.  Site  of  the  Winter  Hill  Fort  and  Route 
of  Paul  Revere.  Edward  Everett  Occupied  the  House  While  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  From  the  Middlesex  District. 


Old  Tufts  House  on  Somerville  Avenue,  Near  Loring  Street. 
Used  as  Headquarters  bv  General  Nathanael  Greene  During  the  Sieg? 
of  Boston,  1775-1776. 
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Chapter  XIV 

Familiar  Scenes 


No  story  of  Somerville  could  ade¬ 
quately  represent  the  city  of  fifty  years 
ago  without  extended  reference  to  the 
scores  of  beautiful  estates  that  graced 
our  numerous  hillsides.  Most  of  them 
now  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Casually 
have  I  mentioned  a  few  of  them  when 
reciting  the  long  lists  of  names  of  tho 
prominent  families. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  the  Gel- 
dowski  estate  on  the  southerly  slope  of 
Walnut  street.  The  house  still  stands, 
empty,  and  with  its  windows  recently 
boarded  up  to  keep  out  the  intruding 
small  boys  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
terraces,  lawns  and  gardens,  filled  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  reached  all  the 
way  down  to  Bow  street,  with  a  small 
pond  about  where  the  Somerville 
Journal  Building  stands.  After  the 
accidental  drowning  of  a  neighbor’s  child 
the  pond  was  partially  filled.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  original  swamp  or  meadow 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  was  drained 
by  a  brook  which  flowed  under  Walnut 
street,  along  the  general  line  of  San¬ 
born  avenue  under  Warren  avenue  and 
the  long  tenement  block,  thence  back 
of  the  hotel  and  stores  on  the  north 
side  of  Union  square  to  Stone’s  field, 
where  the  bank  building  stands,  and 
crossed  under  Washington  street,  or 
the  lower  part  of  the  square,  on  its 
way  to  Miller’s  river. 

[After  this  chapter  was  published  in 
the  Journal,  I  received  a  letter  from 
William  P.  Cheney,  now  of  Newton, 
saying  that  it  was  his  nine-year-old 
brother,  Frank  Gilbert  Cheney,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Geldowski  pond, 
and  that  the  accident  occurred  on 
November  21,  1873,  while  he  and  other 
small  boys  were  playing-  on  the  thin 
ice.  In  that  case,  it  does  not  seem  that 
the  pond  could  have  been  entirely 
filled  till  a  later  period,  for  I  still  have 
a  recollection  of  a  pond  existing  there 
some  years  after  the  date  mentioned  in 


his  letter.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cheney’s  father,  the  widow  married 
Nathan  L.  Pennock,  to  whom  allusion 
has  been  made  in  one  of  these  chap¬ 
ters.] 

* 

One  of  the  most  sightly  houses  about 
Boston,  at  least  as  far  as  location  was 
concerned,  was  the  old  Edward  Everett 
mansion,  near  the  top  of  Winter  Hill  at 
the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Main 
street.  It  was  built  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  for  a  time  was 
occupied  by  Edward  Everett,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  Charlestown  district  in  Con¬ 
gress  about  the  period  of  the  John 
Quincy  Adams  administration,  1825- 
1829.  At  a  later  period  it  was  consider¬ 
ably  changed  and  improved  by  the  Hit- 
tinger  family,  who  were  in  the  ice  busi¬ 
ness.  For  a  number  of  years  it  was 
owned  by  James  M.  York.  He  sold  it 
to  the  Walker  brothers,  wTho  erected  the 
Paul  Revere  apartments  on  its  location. 

* 

I  would  like  to  write  a  whole  chapter 
about  our  horse-car  lines.  One  was  on 
Somerville  avenue,  with  its  little  salt- 
box  cars,  owned  by  the  Cambridge  Street 
Railway  Company.  The  other,  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Company,  operated  on  Broadway 
from  Charlestown  to  the  top  of  Winter 
Hill,  and  also  through  Washington 
street  to  Union  square.  In  1882  the  new 
Charles  River  Street  Railway  Company 
began  running  cars  up  Webster  avenue 
to  Union  square,  and  thence  up  Summer 
street  as  far  as  Putnam  street.  These 
were  deluxe  cars,  compared  with  those 
on  the  other  lines,  prettily  painted  and 
nicely  upholstered. 

You  remember  the  extra  tow  horses 
that  were  attached  to  help  on  the  up¬ 
grade;  also  the  extra  span  that  was 
added  when  snow  was  on  the  ground; 
the  little  oil  lamps  in  the  corner  of  the 
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cars  that  often  blew  out  when  the  door 
was  suddenly  opened,  or  sometimes  got 
on  fire;  the  straw  on  the  floor  to  keep 
our  feet  warm;  how  the  cars  stopped 
anywhere  and  everywhere  to  take  or 
drop  a  passenger;  or,  when  going  up 
the  hills  with  too  big  a  load,  some  of 
the  passengers  were  invited  to  get  out 
and  walk  in  order  to  relieve  the  tired 
horses;  how  any  person  from  seven  to 
seventy  could  run  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
catch  up  with  the  car,  and  board  it 
,  while  going  “full  speed”;  and  how,  at 
times  on  the  Broadway  line,  the  horse3 
were  detached,  and  the  car  was  allowed 
to  coast  all  the  way  from  Sycamore 
street  down  to  the  park. 

•fr 

All  of  our  street  cars  were  operated 
by  horse  power  for  several  years  after 
the  period  of  which  I  am  writing.  Not 
till  I  was  half  through  college  did  we 
have  any  electric  cars  in  Boston.  In 
the  spring  of  1S89  the  Beacon  street  line 
from  Boston  to  Brookline  and  the  Har¬ 
vard  square  line  from  Bowdoin  square 
were  electrified.  These  were  the  first  in 
New  England.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  a  present  Somerville  business  man 
and  contractor,  Charles  W.  Dolloff,  has 
the  distinction  of  having  constructed 
the  first  electric  car  line  in  the  United 
States,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1887.  Mr. 
Dolloff  was  foreman  of  construction  of 
the  Richmond  job. 

There  was  no  electric  lighting  system 
in  Somerville  till  1887.  That  year  the 
Somerville  Electric  Bight  Company  was 
incorporated.  In  its  origin  it  was  largely 
a  Tufts  College  affair.  Young  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  S.  Pearson,  who  had  graduated 
from  the  college  in  1883,  and  Henry  C. 
Buck,  an  assistant  professor  under 
Professor  Amos  E.  Dolbear,  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  enterprise.  Presi¬ 
dent  Elmer  H.  Capen,  of  the  college, 
was  the  first  president  of  the  company. 

The  first  power  plant  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  was  in  the  Nathan  Tufts  grain 
mill  on  Webster  avenue,  near  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  railroad  crossing.  A  year  or  so 


later  Dr.  Pearson  was  persuaded  by 
Henry  M.  Whitney,  of  the  West  End 
Street  Railway  Company,  to  become 
chief  engineer  of  that  company  in 
charge  of  the  installation  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  electric  street  cars.  He  after¬ 
ward  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Company  in  New  York,  and 
later  engaged  in  electrical  enterprises 
all  over  the  world,  becoming  one  of  the 
foremost  engineers  of  the  time.  When 
the  Lusitania  was  torpedoed  during  the 
World  War,  he  and  his  wife  went  down 
with  the  ship.  A  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Barcelona, 
Spain. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Pearson  from 
the  Somerville  Electric  Light  Company 
he  was  succeeded  as  treasurer  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  January,  1889,  by  his 
classmate,  F.  Ellwood  Smith,  Tufts, 
1883.  For  nearly  forty-four  years,  till 
his  retirement  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  with  the  Somerville  and 
the  Edison  companies.  Connected  with 
the  two  companies  during  more  than 
forty  years  was  another  Somerville 
man,  Eugene  Jones,  also  recently  re¬ 
tired.  Together,  they  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  electric  lighting  industry 
practically  since  its  inception. 

* 

Also  I  would  write  a  chapter  or  two — - 
in  fact  I  have  done  so  already,  and  dis¬ 
carded  it — about  the  steam  trains  and 
the  railroad  depots;  what  neighborhood 
social  meeting  places  were  these  depots; 
how  the  boys  learned  the  names  and  num¬ 
bers  of  the  locomotives  so  that  we  could 
repeat  them  as  fast  as  we  could  say  our 
A  B  C’s;  the  frequent  wrecks  of  empty 
coal  or  ice  trains,  or  the  breaking”  of 
trains  when  starting  up,  all  because  of 
the  pin  and  link  connections  between 
the  cars,  and  the  lack  of  any  modern 
couplings  or  air  brakes. 

We  could  tell  how  the  railroad  tracks 
gave  us  the  principal  lines  of  travel  in 
our  numerous  tramping  expeditions; 
how  the  West  Somerville  boys  used  to 
ride  part  way  home  from  high  school 
by  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  coal 
cars;  how  one  of  them  had  his  leg  cut 
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off  when  he  tripped  and  fell  under  the 
cars;  and  how  my  ever-present  piece  of 
string  was  used  by  the  trainmen  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
mangled  limb.  That  boy  went  to  col¬ 
lege  and  became  a  professor  at  Tufts — 
Charles  St.  Clair  Wade  by  name. 

* 

A  hundred  other  things  could  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  show  the  manner  of  living  and 
the  appearance  of  the  young  city  of  half 
a  century  ago.  Some  will  remember 
one  set  of  circumstances  or  incidents  or 
people,  some  an  entirely  different  set, 
depending  upon  where  they  lived,  or 
with  whom  they  associated. 

Perhaps  you  may  remember  the  old 
sandpit  back  of  Winter  Hill,  where  the 
ice  company  harvested  the  next  sum¬ 
mer’s  ice  supply;  or  Doughnut  pond, 
sometimes  called  Dix  pond,  where  Hol¬ 
s' oke  road  is  now  located,  the  little 
round  pond  with  the  circular  island  and 
its  lonesome  pine  in  the  centre;  or  the 
almost  “bottomless  Wyatt  pit,  site  of 
the  present  Lincoln  park;  or  the  nearby 
brickyards  and  circus  grounds;  or  the 
Ox  pasture  at  East  Somerville;  or  the 
Mills  field,  owned  by  General  Lawrence, 
of  Medford,  on  Walnut  street;  or  the 
“Artificial”  (skating  pond)  or  Two¬ 
penny  Brook  on  the  Tufts  College  land. 

Or  the  Winter  Hill  spring,  near  the 
School  street  bridge,  where  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thirsty  Somerville  people  got 
their  drinking  water,  when  the  regular 
Mystic  lake  supply  was  so  green  and 
distasteful  that  we  couldn’t  stand  even 
the  smell  of  it;  or  the  deep  well  at  the 
Magoun  house,  near  the  top  of  Winter 
Hill,  a  well  so  deep  that  we  thought  it 
went  half  way  down  to  China. 

* 

Do  you  remember  Gypsy  lane,  back 
of  Winter  Hill,  near  the  Medford  line, 
and  the  great  clumps  of  barberry 
bushes?  Or  the  old  wharf  on  Mystic 
avenue,  just  above  the  Glass  house 
wharf,  or  the  ruins  of  the  old  grist  mill 
at  Mahoney’s  bend,  just  beyond  the 
Medford  line,  which  was  operated  by 
tidal  power?  Or  the  old  millstone, 


where  we  placed  our  clothes  while  in 
swimming?  Or  the  remains  of  the  old 
Middlesex  canal  in  East  Somerville,  or 
another  section  near  the  Mystic  trotting 
park?  Or  the  Revolutionary  breastwork 
which  ran  at  right  angles  across  the 
high  school  grounds,  near  the  present 
Civil  War  monument?  Or  the  flagstaff, 
nearby,  where  the  boys  suspended  a 
dummy  at  the  top,  and  then  cut  down 
the  halyards?  Or  the  row  boats  on 
Broadway  park? 

Or  the  inside  of  the  Powder  House, 
when  the  tramps  used  to  sleep  there, 
before  the  intervening  floors  had  been 
burned?  Or  the  Lincoln  Schoolhouse  on 
Elm  street,  now  College  avenue,  where 
the  West  Somerville  branch  library  is 
now  located?  Or  the  old  ledge  further 
up  the  street,  where  the  boys  used  to 
swim?  Or  the  city  ledges  at  the  foot 
of  Lowell  street,  near  Somerville  ave¬ 
nue,  and  at  Clarendon  Hill,  where  the 
highway  department  got  the  crushed 
stone  for  the  streets? 

* 

We  had  no  steam  road-rollers  in 
those  days.  The  city  did  own,  however, 
a  couple  of  heavy  road  rollers  made  from 
solid  granite  cylinders  about  five  feet 
in  diameter.  One  of  these  granite  rolls 
now  does  duty  as  the  base  of  a  World 
War  monument,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Trum  and  other  soldiers  of 
the  neighborhood  at  the  corner  of  the 
city  field  on  Broadway,  near  Magoun 
square. 


Speaking  of  the  Central  Hill  park  it 
is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  the  debt 
that  the  city  owes  to  the  late  William 
H.  Brine,  of  Highland  avenue,  for  his 
long  and  successful  agitation  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  1870  in  the  town  of  Somer¬ 
ville  purchasing  the  so-called  Sleeper 
lots  in  the  central  portion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  park,  opposite  Vinal  avenue.  This 
purchase  negatived  the  plan  that  had 
been  agreed  upon,  to  cut  down  the  hill 
and  extend  Vinal  avenue  through  to 
Medford  street.  Later  in  the  'nineties  the 
city  bought  the  old  Unitarian  Church 
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property,  tore  down  the  brick  edifice 
and  the  wooden  horse  sheds  in  the  rear, 
and  completed  the  park. 

When  we  were  in  the  high  school  the 
hill  was  considerably  higher  than  at 
present.  In  grading  the  park,  the  sur¬ 
face  was  lowered  about  four  feet  close  to 
Highland  avenue  and  about  ten  feet  in 
the  middle  of  the  stretch,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  a  view  across  the  hill  and  obviating 
part  of  the  very  steep  slope  along  the 
Medford  street  side. 

* 

You  may  remember  the  long  row  of 
tall  balm  of  gilead  trees  along  the  Pol¬ 
lard  field  on  Vernon  street,  the  granite 
arch  bridge  over  the  Lowell  railroad  at 
Central  street;  or  the  haunted  house 
near  Willow  bridge;  the  big  trees  that 
formerly  lined  our  streets,  particularly 
the  great  elms  on  Somerville  avenue, 
and  notably  those  mammoth  elms  near 
the  foot  of  Central  street,  the  largest 
in  the  city;  or  the  beautifully-shaped 
tree  in  front  of  Oliver  Tufts’  house  on 
Sycamore  street,  or  the  equally  fifne 
trees  in  the  yard  of  Timothy  Tufts  on 
Elm  street  at  Willow  avenue;  or  the 
wonderful  grove  of  elms  that  sur¬ 
rounded  and  completely  hid  from  view 
the  Bulfineh  buildings  of  the  McLean 
asylum. 

Some  will  recall  the  great  stacks  of 
salt  hay  that  rendered  the  Mystic 


marshes  so  picturesque.  Some  will 
think  back  at  the  Mystic  trotting  park 
and  the  great  race  meets,  when  some 
of  our  main  streets  would  be  lined  with 
clouds  of  dust  stirred  up  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  buggy  loads  of  people  going  to 
or  coming  home  from  the  races. 

* 

John  Shepard,  the  merchant,  with  his 
mutton  chop  side  whiskers,  immacu¬ 
lately  dressed  and  driving  a  spirited 
pair  of  trotters,  was  a  familiar  sight  on 
the  streets  of  Somerville.  So  also  was 
Eben  D.  Jordan,  another  enthusiastic 
horseman. 

Almost  every  morning  for  years 
when  we  were  on  our  way  to  the 
Forster  School  we  used  to  see  Edwin 
Ginn,  the  book  publisher,  riding  his  tall 
buckskin  horse  down  Medford  street  on 
his  way  from  his  Winchester  home  to 
his  Boston  office. 

A  young  lady  horseback  rider  whom 
I  remember  well — and  a  pretty  one  at 
that — was  Kate  Wood,  in  her  dark-green 
riding  habit,  as  she  galloped  from 
Prospect  Hill  along  Medford  street  to 
Winter  Hill,  to  join  her  friend,  Nellie 
Woods,  also  an  attractive  rider.  Kate 
Wood  became  Mrs.  John  M.  Woods;  and 
Nellie  Woods,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  F.  Woods,  became  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Hutchins. 
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Boyhood  Reminiscences 


The  boys’  book  that  I  would  like  to 
write,  had  I  the  requisite  time  and 
skill,  would  tell  of  the  many  things 
that  made  life  interesting  to  the  Som¬ 
erville  boys  of  half-a-century  ago,  and 
helped  to  keep  them  out  of  some  of 
their  mischief. 

Their  work  and  their  play;  the  games 
of  all  kinds;  the  skating  ponds,  scores 
of  them  in  various  parts  of  the  city; 
how  we  took  care  of  them  and  shoveled 
off  the  snow  without  the  aid  of  the 
city  officials;  the  long  coasting  hills; 
the  popular  swimming  places  on  the 
Mystic  river;  how  some  of  us  got 

drowned  or  nearly  drowned;  how  a 

twelve-year-old  member  of  my  family 
was  pulled  out  unconscious  by  Arthur 
Hatch  and  the  other  boys;  how  we 
played  Indian  in  “Polly  Swamp”  or 
watched  the  training  of  the  wild  horses 
fiom  the  West  at  the  big  barn  opposite 
the  Powder  House;  how  we  went  nut¬ 
ting  and  blueberrying  in  Medford  woods, 
and  poached  the  alewives  at  the  fish¬ 
way  between  the  Mystic  lakes,  or 
caught  the  mackerel  off  the  Malden 
bridge;  and  tramped  all  the  way  on 

foot  to  Revere  Beach  and  the  Point  of 

Pines  for  an  ocean  swim;  how  some  of 
the  boys  called  on  the  poet  Longfellow; 
how  we  played  soldiers,  or  marched  in 
the  political  torchlight  processions; 
how  we  helped  at  the  polling 
places  on  election  days,  guarding  the 
ballots  that  were  entrusted  to  our  care 
so  they  would  not  be  stolen  by  the 
opponents’  henchmen. 

* 

Besides  the  great  natural  playground 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  which  we  all 
knew  as  “  Polly  Swamp,”  there  was 
another  popular  spot  where  sports  of 
various  kinds  were  played — baseball, 
football,  cricket,  and  lacrosse.  This 
was  the  so-called  Gilman  or  Robinson 
field  at  Medford  and  Central  streets. 


During  the  few  years  that  lacrosse 
was  coming  into  favor,  many  games 
were  played  there  by  the  Boston 
Lacrosse  Association  and  visiting  teams 
from  far  and  near. 

On  the  Medford  street  side  of  this 
field,  opposite  the  foot  of  Adams  street, 
was  a  tremendous  barn  and  beside  it 
a  small  and  ancient  farmhouse.  For 
\  few  years  a  little  widow  lived  there 
with  her  two  small  boys.  The  neigh¬ 
bors  were  kind  to  the  widow,  and  she 
appreciated  their  kindness.  She  was 
good  to  her  little  boys,  and  they  were 
good  to  her.  Both  grew  up  to  'be  suc¬ 
cessful  business  men.  The  younger  of 
these  two  brothers  is  William  J.  Sulli¬ 
van,  the  new  highway  commissioner. 

* 

Some  of  our  old  ball  players  will 
doubtless  remember  the  Mahoney 
family  who  lived  on  Sycamore  street, 
next  to  the  boys’  yard  at  the  Forster 
School.  Not  of  the  same  high  quali¬ 
ties  as  their  parents  or  their  energetic 
young  sister,  the  sons  “Link”  and 
“Sar,”  sometimes  called  “Czar,”  were 
nevertheless  interesting  characters  in 
their  own  individual  way.  At  any  rate, 
they  were  started  off  in  the  world 
with  honorable  names,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Charles  Sumner  Mahoney, 
though  perhaps  they  did  not  emulate 
those  distinguished  statesmen.  They 
were  in  their  ’teens  before  we  had 
graduated  from  dresses  to  pants,  and 
they  always  remained  boys  as  far  as 
work  or  the  serious  side  of  life  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

“  Sar,”  the  younger,  was  very  fat. 
When  we  were  in  our  'teens  and  play¬ 
ing  baseball,  he  generally  umpired  for 
us.  He  would  also  bid  us  stand  forty 
or  fifty  feet  away,  and  tell  us  to  throw 
the  hard  ball  at  him  with  all  our 
might;  then  he  would  let  it  strike  his 
chest,  and  as  it  bounced  off  he  would 
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catch  it  in  his  hand,  and  toss  it  back 
to  us. 

* 

Interesting  characters  were  Calvin 
Sawyer,  the  colored  gentleman;  old  Mr. 
Bouvalong,  “Johnnie  Key  Hole,” 

“  Poody  Oats,”  “  Cock-eyed  ”  So-and-so, 
and  a  host  of  others.  Almost  every¬ 
body  with  a  dark  complexion  was  called 
“Nigger”;  and  there  was  a  “Skinny’ 
or  a  “Fatty”  or  a  “Jumbo”  or  a 
“  Bow  Begs,”  or  “Red  Head  ”  in  every 
street. 

* 

In  my  early  boyhood  we  had  never 
heard  of  Hallowe’en,  or  at  any  rate,  it 
made  no  impression  on  us.  Valentine’s 
night  was  the  time  when  fences  were 
destroyed,  gates  stolen,  door  bells 
pulled  off,  and  other  more  or  less  seri¬ 
ous  damage  done  by  youthful  celebra- 
tors. 

Stone-throwing  was  long  a  favorite 
pastime,  and  desperate  battles  were  en¬ 
gaged  in.  Mayor  Edward  Glines,  who 
was  a  boy  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
who  graduated  from  the  high  school 
the  year  I  was  born,  1869,  used  to 
tell  of  the  stone-throwing  fights  of  his 
day,  when  the  Winter  Hill  boys  fought 
against  the  Patch  boys;  or  together 
they  fought  with  the  boys  of  Brick- 
bottom;  or  an  all-Somerville  gang  of 
several  dozen  would  battle  with  a 
similar  gang  from  Charlestown,  and 
drive  each  other  back  and  forth  across 
the  Neck. 

* 

There  were  very  few  clams  and  oys¬ 
ters  in  the  Mystic  river,  but  we 
gathered  great  quantities  of  mussels 
and  baked  them  in  seaweed  down  by 
the  old  glass-house  wharf,  where  the 
coal  wharf  now  stands.  From  high 
tide  to  low  tide  or  vice-versa,  we 
played  around  the  river,  in  and  out  of 
the  water,  naked  most  of  the  time, 
swimming  across  to  the  Medford 
marshes,  where  the  haymakers  were 
cutting  the  salt  grass  or  stacking  the 


hay;  occasionally  swimming  out  to  the 
passing  schooners  which  were  being 
towed  to  or  from  the  coal  wharves 
and  distilleries  in  Medford;  and  also 
during  the  race  meets,  stealing  a  view 
at  the  fast  trotters  in  the  old  Mystic 
park.  On  other  days  the  trotting 
park  was  a  favorite  place  to  visit,  to 
see  the  horses,  and  also  to  get  a  free 
hair  cut  from  the  hostlers. 

Every  live  boy  dreamed  of  becoming 
a,  champion  pedestrian  and  achieving 
some  of  the  glory  of  Weston  and  Hart 
and  O’Leary  and  Noremac  (the  reversed 
spelling  of  Cameron),  and  the  others 
who  made  the  Madison  Square  Garden 
known  to  all  the  world. 

* 

We  knew  all  the  old  wooden  frigates, 
relics  of  the  Civil  War,  that  were  tied 
up  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard;  and 
the  unfinished  ships  in  the  immense 
ship  houses.  Every  worthwhile  ex¬ 
hibit  or  interesting  specimen  in  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Museum  and 
the  Harvard  museums  we  were  equally 
well  acquainted  with.  Although  most 
of  us  had  never  seen  more  than  one  or 
two  league  games,  we  knew  the  batting 
and  fielding  averages  of  all  the  leading 
piofessional  ball  players.  Also  we  knew 
by  sight,  at  least,  most  of  the  famous 
college  players. 

* 

In  the  earlier  years  when  the  Har¬ 
vard  teams  played  on  Jarvis  Field,  wre 
youngsters  had  a  much  better  chance 
to  see  the  games,  so  easy  was  it  to 
sneak  under  the  fence  before  the  days 
of  the  enclosed  field.  I  saw  “  Billie  ” 
Coolidge,  ’81,  while  playing  second 
base,  jump  several  feet  in  the  air  and 
catch  a  red  hot  liner  with  one  hand — • 
bare  hand  of  course.  Nobody  ever 
heard  of  a  mit  at  that  period,  and  only 
occasionally  did  even  a  catcher  wear 
any  kind  of  glove.  “  Billie  ”  Coolidge 
is  William  H.,  the  eminent  lawyer. 

City  Engineer  Ernest  W.  Bailey  was 
a  great  backstop  in  his  high  school 
and  Tufts  College  days.  If  you  re¬ 
member  how  his  fingers  pointed  in 
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every  direction,  you  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  that  he  did  most  of  his  catching 
barehanded,  with  only  the  merest 
apology  for  a  glove  on  his  left  hand. 
Ralph  “Fatty”  Wescott,  another  high 
school  boy,  was  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  pitchers  in  the  middle  ’eighties. 

Already  I  have  spoken  of  Bert  Allen, 
the  Somerville  boy  who  made  such  a 
reputation  in  college  baseball.  Some¬ 
how  or  other  I  managed  to  get  into 
Holmes  field  and  see  the  game  when 
he  ran  for  a  high  foul  off  third  base, 
tipped  over  the  scorers’  and  reporters’ 
tables,  was  buried  under  the  debris  of 
taible  tops  and  ice-water  tanks,  and  all 
that  could  be  seen  of  him  was  his 
right  hand  sticking  out  of  the  wreck¬ 
age  securely  grasping  the  ball.  The 
batsman  was  out. 

T  also  saw  a  famous  game  when  the 
great  Dr.  Edward  H.  Nichols,  then 
a  young  Harvard  pitcher,  struck  out 
twenty  men  in  a  nine-inning  game. 
Brown  University  had  the  opposing 
team. 

f 

* 

President  Garfield  finally  died  from  the 
assassin’s  bullet  in  September,  1881. 
His  two  sons,  Harry  and  James,  the 
former  now  president  of  the  college, 
were  students  at  Williams  from  which 
their  illustrious  father  had  graduated 
many  years  before.  With  my  chum, 
“  Jack  ”  Currier,  I  ran  from  the  For¬ 
ster  School  one  afternoon  over  to 
Holmes  field  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
President’s  sons  playing  football 
against  Harvard. 

Only  part  of  Holmes  field  had  been 
filled  in  at  that  time.  There  was  barely 
enough  level  ground  to  play  on.  The 
rest  of  the  field  was  mostly  swamp, 
with  a  long  stretch  of  causeway  lined 
with  willow  trees,  the  relics  of  the 
roadbed  of  the  Harvard  branch  railroad 
which  had  been  built  from  the  Fitch¬ 
burg  railroad  near  the  Park  street 
station,  in  Somerville,  through  Norton’s 
Woods  along  what  is  now  Museum 
street  to  the  present  location  of  the 
Hemenway  gymnasium.  About  where 


the  gym  stands  now,  the  old  Harvard 
passenger  station  had  been  built. 


A  good  ball  player  in  his  time  had 
been  Walter  S.  Barnes,  Jr.,  who 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1884,  and 
who  since  then  has  been  connected  with 
the  Boston  papers,  principally  as  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Globe.  In  his  high 
school  and  college  classes  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brilliant  student,  Charles 
Francis  Aiken,  who  after  graduation 
went  into  the  teaching  profession,  and 
who  for  many  years  before  his  death 
had  been  a  great  theologian  and  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Catholic  university  at 
Washington,  D.C. 

* 

One  of  my  life-long  friends  has  been 
George  W.  Foster,  formerly  of  Ever¬ 
green  avenue,  now  of  Swampscott  or 
Marblehead  on  the  North  Shore.  Always 
four  years  ahead  in  school,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  high  school  when  my 
class  graduated  from  the  Forster,  and 
he  also  finished  at  Harvard  as  we 
were  emerging  from  Mr.  Baxter’s  tutel¬ 
age  in  3887. 

Foster  made  the  Harvard  baseball 
team  during  his  last  three  seasons.  As 
left  fielder  he  was  always  one  hundred 
per  cent,  perfect  in  practice,  but  he 
had  sorhe  poor  luck  in  the  games  of 
his  earlier  years,  particularly  with 
accidents.  But  Captain  “Sam”  Wins¬ 
low,  who  recognized  him  as  the  best- 
out-fielder  he  ever  knew,  kept  him  on 
the  team,  and  the  newspapers  finally 
spoke  of  him  as  the  greatest  amateur 
in  his  line  in  the  country. 

I  saw  him  in  the  final  game  with  Yale 
on  Holmes  field  in  June,  1887,  when 
three  different  times  he  threw  men  out 
at  the  home  plate  from  far  left  field. 
In  fact,  he  made  four  outs  at  the  plate. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning 
the  score  was  four  to  four,  with  Yale 
at  bat,  one  out,  and  the  bases  full. 
The  big  Yale  batsman  slugged  the  ball 
way  out  under  the  willows  near  the 
law  school  for  what  was  evidently  a 
home  run  or  at  least  a  three-bagger. 
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Poster  could  sprint  as  well  as  throw. 
Big-  “  Fatty  ”  Henshaw,  the  Harvard 
backstop,  walked  up  to  the  plate.  The 
ball  shot  into  his  hands,  and  the  two 
Yale  men  who  were  ambling  along  from 
third  and  second  were  tagged  almost 
simultaneously,  and  the  game  went  on 
for  the  tenth  inning. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  ball 
games  in  Harvard  history.  Again,  in 
one  of  the  succeeding  innings  Foster 
threw  a  man  out  at  the  plate,  retiring 
the  opponents’  team.  Unfortunately, 
however,  Yale  managed  to  get  the  fifth 
and  winning  run  in  the  thirteenth 
inning.  Foster’s  wonderful  plays  were 
featured  some  years  later  by  his  class¬ 
mate,  Albertus  T.  Dudley,  of  Exeter,  in 
one  of  his  popular  boys’  books. 

* 

We  have  been  doing  some  sky-gazing 
the  last  few  years.  In  January,  1925, 
and  again  last  August  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  though  not  absolutely  total 
in  Somerville,  were  total  in  other  parts 
of  the  state.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had 
some  notable  celestial  occurrences,  “the 
great  comet  of  1882,’’  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was 
visible  for  several  months;  and  on 
December  6,  1882,  the  transit  of 

Venus,  which  we  saw  from  the  back 
yard  of  the  Forster  School.  There  had 
been  a  similar  transit  December  9,  1874; 


the  astronomers  say  the  next  won’t  take 
place  till  June  8,  2004.  Most  of  us  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  live  to  see  it. 

Half  a  century  ago  we  were  also 
chasing  rainbows,  financial  and  politi¬ 
cal,  just  as  we  have  been  again  in 
recent  times.  We  had  gone  through  a 
long  period  of  depression  in  the 
'seventies,  which  in  some  respects  was 
much  worse  than  our  present  depres¬ 
sion,  because  it  was  accompanied  by 
riotings  and  bloodshed;  but  we  had 
emerged  into  the  smoother  period  of  the 
earlier  ’eighties,  just  as  we  shall  even¬ 
tually  pass  out  of  our  existing  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  despondency. 

* 

All  this  long  story  has  been  ham¬ 
mered  out  on  the  typewriter,  a  feat 
which  would  have  been  impossible  fifty 
years  ago,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
people  did  not  know  what  a  type¬ 
writer  was  in  those  days.  The  year 
1933,  it  should  be  said,  is  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the 
type-writing  machine. 

* 

In  conclusion;  If  all  the  people  who 
have  heard  (or  read)  these  rambling 
reminiscences  have  enjoyed  them  half 
as  much  as  I  have  in  their  prepara¬ 
tion,  I  shall  consider  myself  well  re¬ 
paid  for  the  effort.  For  all  errors 
and  omissions,  I  offer  my  apologies. 


Finis. 


APPENDIX 


Historic  Somerville 


“  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground.”  With  all  reverence  for 
its  origin,  this  quotation  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  historic  four  square 
miles  which  we  now  know  as  Somer¬ 
ville. 

Because  most  of  our  great  events 
happened  while  Somerville  was  still  a 
part  of  the  ancient  town  of  Charles¬ 
town — our  independent  existence  dating 
back  only  to  1842 — Somerville’s  position 
in  history  has  not  been  appreciated  as 
it  should  be.  Then,  too,  so  close  have 
been  our  associations  with  Charlestown 
and  Cambridge  and  Boston,  that  in 
many  respects  the  history  of  one  has 
been  the  history  of  all. 

* 

Somerville’s  settlement  began  in  the 
summer  of  1630,  when  the  Puritan 
migration  under  Governor  John  Win- 
throp  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas 
Dudley  reached  the  coast  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  So  far  as  we  know,  our  first 
white  resident  was  John  Woolrich.  He 
built  a  house  that  season  on  the  nar¬ 
row,  crooked  lane  which  extended  from 
Charlestown  Neck  to  the  vicinity  of 
Harvard  square.  This  house  was  on 
Washington  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Dane  street. 

Although  Governor  Winthrop  had  his 
winter  home  in  Boston,  he  maintained 
a  summer  residence  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mystic  river  in  that  part  of 
Charlestown  which  is  now  within  the 
present  limits  of  Somerville.  His  grant 
of  about  600  acres  was  known  as  the 
“  Ten  Hills  Farm,”  a  name  which  still 
survives  after  nearly  300  years.  Here 
it  was  that  the  “  Blessing  of  the  Bay,” 
the  first  ship  of  any  considerable  size 
built  in  New  England,  was  launched  on 


July  4,  1631.  Notice  the  date — July  4. 
This  ship,  first  engaged  in  the  mer¬ 
chant  service,  was  afterward  armed 
and  used  in  guarding  the  coast  against 
pirates,  thus  becoming  the  forerunner 
of  our  navy. 

* 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement 
another  trail  or  road  (Broadway)  was 
built  through  Somerville,  extending 
from  Charlestown  Neck  to  the  top  of 
Winter  Hill,  with  forks  running  to 
Medford  and  to  the  village  of  Menot- 
omy,  now  Arlington. 

Not  long  afterward  a  branch  high¬ 
way  (more  properly  a  cart  track)  was 
extended  from  the  Cambridge  road, 
near  Union  square,  along  the  southerly 
c.ide  of  the  town  and  curving  around 
across  the  westerly  portion  till  it  joined 
the  road  to  Menotomy  near  the  old  Pow¬ 
der  House.  This  last  mentioned  highway 
(Bow  street,  Somerville  avenue  and  Elrn 
street)  includes  College  avenue,  facing 
which  is  the  present  church,  with  its 
"  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road.” 
(The  title  of  the  poem  by  Sam  Walter 
Foss,  who  with  his  family  attended 
the  church  when  it  worshiped  on 
Park  avenue.) 

* 

The  old  stone  Powder  House,  only  a 
few  rods  distant,  and  properly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  choicest  relics  of  an¬ 
tiquity  in  the  country,  was  built  as  a 
grist  mill  by  John  Mallet  about  1704, 
and  was  taken  by  the  province  as  a 
powder  magazine  in  1747.  Here  occurred 
the  first  great  hostile  demonstration 
of  the  Revolution,  on  September  1, 
1774,  when  a  large  force  of  the  king’s 
troops,  sailing  up  the  Mystic,  seized 
the  powder  stored  in  the  magazine,  and 
also  sent  a  detachment  to  Cambridge 
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to  capture  the  two  cannon  there,  an 
act  which  brought  thousands  of  minute- 
men  to  arms  and  nearly  precipitated 
the  war. 

* 

Through  the  northerly  side  of  the 
town  to  Medford,  galloped  Paul  Revere 
on  his  midnight  ride,  April  18,  1775, 

to  warn  Hancock  and  Adams,  then  at 
Lexington,  of  the  approach  of  the 
British,  and  to  alarm  the  patriots. 

That  same  night  the  British,  embark¬ 
ing  from  the  foot  of  Boston  Common 
(now  Park  square),  landed  at  Lech- 
mere  Point,  and  marched  along  the 
road  on  the  southerly  side  of  Somer¬ 
ville  on  their  way  to  Lexington  and 
Concord,  where  was  “  fired  the  shot 
hoard  round  the  world.” 

The  battle  of  April  19,  which  began 
at  Lexington  Green  and  Concord 
Bridge,  ended  in  Somerville.  Some  of 
the  hardest  fighting  of  the  day  took 
place  late  in  the  afternoon  on  these 
Somerville  highways,  during  the  battle 
of  ~  Milk  Row,”  when  the  retreating 
soldiers  were  harassed  and  nearly  cut 
off  bv  the  on-coming  swarms  of 
farmers  from  central  and  eastern 
Massachusetts. 

* 

After  prayer  by  President  Langdon, 
of  Harvard  College,  on  Cambridge 
Common,  on  the  night  of  June  16,  1775, 
about  1,200  colonial  troops  marched 
through  Somerville  to  fortify  Bunker 
Hill.  They  fell  back  after  that  ‘‘vic¬ 
torious  defeat  ”  to  our  own  Prospect 
Hill,  which,  with  other  hilltops  and 
highways,  they  immediately  began  to 
fortify. 

Prospect  Hill,  on  account  of  its  high 
and  commanding  location,  became  the 
citadel  and  the  most  important  fortifi¬ 
cation  in  the  long  line  which  besieged 
Boston,  till  the  final  evacuation  on 
March  17,  1776.  On  that  hill  was 

hoisted  the  first  flag  of  the  United 


Colonies  on  January  1,  1776,  presum¬ 
ably  in  the  presence  of  General 
Washington. 

* 

General  Charles  Lee  had  his  nead- 
quarters  in  the  Tufts  house  on  Syca¬ 
more  street,  and  General  Nathaniel 
Greene  was  similarly  located  in  another 
Tufts  house  on  Somerville  avenue.  Both 
Cf  these  buildings  are  still  standing. 

The  great  commander-in-chief,  whose 
headquarters  was  only  a  mile  way  in 
Cambridge,  together  with  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  leaders  of  the  besieging 
army,  must  have  traveled  over  our 
hills  and  valleys  countless  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  long,  dangerous  and  dismal 
months  of  the  siege. 

* 

Later  during  the  war  about  5,000 
British  and  Hessian  troops  from 
General  Burgoyne’s  surrendered  army 
were  quartered  as  prisoners  on  Pros¬ 
pect  and  Winter  Hills  from  November, 
1777,  to  November,  1778,  in  the  miser¬ 
able  shacks  and  dugouts  which  only  two 
years  before  had  inadequately  sheltered 
the  colonial  soldiers. 

+ 

Peace  came  eventually.  With  it  came 
also  the  slow  development  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  community.  The  bridging  of  the 
Charles  River,  the  completion  of  the 
Middlesex  Canal  in  1803,  and  later,  the 
introduction  of  steam  railroads,  in 
conjunction  with  our  nearness  to  Boston 
and  Cambridge,  gave  new  value  to 
farm  products  and  stimulated  industry. 

* 

Then  came  a  period  of  more  rapid 
growth.  The  twenty  or  more  hills  and 
ridges  which  project  above  the  low¬ 
lands  became  the  homes  of  many  of 
Boston’s  business  men.  On  one  of 
tnese  hills  a  far-seeing  Somerville  citi¬ 
zen,  Charles  Tufts,  wished  “  to  place  a 
light,”  as  he  expressed  it,  and  he 
founded  the  great  college  which  bears 
his  name. 

The  population  of  the  Somerville 
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Raising  the  First  American  Union  Flag  at  the  Citadel  on  Prospect  Hill,  January  1,  1776,  in 
the  Presence  of  General  George  Washington.  From  the  Painting  by  Clyde  O.  DeLand,  Now  at  the 
Somerville  City  Hall. 


HISTORIC  SOMERVILLE 


section  of  the  ancient  Charlestown 
probably  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  When 
Somerville  was  set  off  in  1812,  its  peo¬ 
ple  numbered  1,013.  When  it  became  a 
city  in  1872,  the  population  was  about 
16,000,  and  now  it  is  slightly  more 
than  100,000. 

Among  these  thousands  of  Somer¬ 
ville’s  people,  a  score  of  names  might 
be  mentioned  whose  light  has  shone 
brightly  in  the  educational,  religious 
and  literary  world.  Who  can  fathom 
the  influence  of  Colonel  Russell  H. 
Conwell,  lecturer,  preacher,  and  phil¬ 
anthropist;  or  of  John  T.  Trowbridge, 
the  story-writer;  or  in  more  recent 
years  of  Sam  Walter  Foss,  the  poet 
of  humanity,  whom  we  were  privileged 


to  know  so  intimately? — These  are 
gone,  but  we  who  are  left  have  faith 
to  believe  that  the  torch  they  carried 
will  never  be  let  fall.  What  Somer¬ 
ville  has  been,  we  know;  what  greater 
thing  it  may  come  to  be,  doth  not  yet 
appear. 

* 

[This  article  was  written  in  April, 
1C27,  at  the  repuest  of  Rev.  George  E. 
Heath,  pastor  of  the  College  Avenue 
Church  at  West  Somerville,  and  was 
printed  in  the  official  program  of  the 
131st  annual  session  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  held  that  month  at  the 
College  Avenue  M.  E.  Church.] 


* 

Twenty  Somerville  Mayors 


Since  its  incorporation  as  a  city,  Som¬ 
erville  has  had  twenty  mayors,  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

George  O.  Brastow,  in  1872  and  1873. 

William  H.  Furber,  1874  and  1875. 
Austin  Belknap,  1876  and  1877. 

George  A.  Bruce,  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 

John  A.  Cummings,  1881,  1882,  1S83,  and 
1884. 

Mark  F.  Burns,  1885,  1886,  1887  and 

1888. 

Charles  G.  Pope,  1889,  1890  and  1891. 
William  H.  Hodgkins,  1892,  1893,  1894 
and  1895. 

Albion  A.  Perry,  1896,  1897,  and  1898. 

George  O.  Proctor,  1899  and  1900. 


Edward  Glines,  1901,  1902  and  1903. 
Leonard  B.  Chandler,  1904  and  1905. 


Charles 

A.  Grimmons, 

1906, 

1907 

and 

1908. 

John  M. 

Woods,  1909  and  1910. 

Charles 

A.  Burns,  1911, 

1912 

and 

1913. 

Zebedee 

E.  Cliff,  1914, 

1915, 

1916 

and 

1917. 

Charles 

W.  Eldridge,  1918, 

1919, 

1920 

and 

1921. 

John  M. 

Webster,  1922, 

1923, 

1924 

and 

1925. 

Leon  M. 

Conwell,  1926, 

1927, 

1928, 

and 

1929. 

John  J. 

Murphy,  1930, 

1931, 

1932, 

and 

1933. 
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The  Somerville  Historical  Society 


When  the  city  of  Somerville  was 
getting  ready  to  observe  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  there  was  a  great  revival  of 
interest  among  the  people  in  local  his¬ 
tory.  The  celebration  was  held  on 
June  17,  1892,  and  on  several  days 

following,  one  of  the  features  of  which 
was  an  exhibition  of  historical  relics 
in  the  High  School  building.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  celebration,  the 
Somerville  Journal  published  an  his¬ 
torical  souvenir,  and  also  many  articles 
in  its  regular  issues  pertaining  to  local 
historical  subjects.  The  net  result  of 
it  all  was  a  general  movement  toward 
the  formation  of  an  historical  society. 

Various  suggestions  along  that  line 
were  made  at  intervals,  but  during  the 
long  period  of  business  depression  and 
the  hard  times  of  the  next  few  years, 
nothing  eventuated.  After  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  '  of  1896,  conditions 
locally  and  throughout  the  country 
began  to  improve. 

* 

John  S.  Hayes,  who  had  been  the 
efficient  principal  of  the  Forster 
School  for  fifteen  years  and  was  at 
that  time  librarian  at  the  Somerville 
public  library,  renewed  the  agitation 
for  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the 
preservation  of  local  historical  objects 
and  the  gathering  of  historical  infor¬ 
mation.  He  had  been  chairman  of  the 
historical  committee  in  connection  with 
the  semi-centennial  celebration  in  1892 
and  a  member  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  marking  the  historic  spots 
in  Somerville.  In  addition  he  had  given 
a  number  of  historical  addresses  and 
as  librarian  had  greatly  extended  the 
facilities  of  the  public  library  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  general  reader, 
and  particularly  for  those  who  desired 
to  pursue  their  historical  studies. 

More  than  anybody  else,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Somerville  Historical 


Society,  the  preliminary  meetings  of 
which  were  held  in  the  round  reading 
room  of  the  old  library  building  (then 
comparatively  new)  on  Central  Hill. 

* 

At  a  meeting  held  there  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  29,  1897,  it  was  voted 
to  form  such  a  society.  Mr.  Hayes 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Booth,  secretary.  About  fifteen 
prominent  citizens  were  present.  Rev. 
Anson  Titus  was  the  principal  speaker1 
of  the  evening  and  the  others  who 
voiced  their  approval  of  the  idea  were: 
George  F.  Loring,  Aaron  Sargent, 
Charles  D.  Elliot,  John  F.  Ayer,  J.  O. 
Hayden,  Frederick  W.  Parker,  Dr.  E. 
O.  Booth,  Howard  Dawson,  L.  Roger 
Wentworth,  William  E.  Brigham,  For¬ 
rest  D.  Cook,  and  Charles  I.  Shepard. 
Scores  of  letters  were  also  read,  favor¬ 
ing  the  project.  A  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Rev.  Mr.  Titus,  Dr.  Booth,  and 
Mr.  Wentworth,  was  appointed  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  the 
society,  to  report  some  time  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

* 

The  next  meeting  was  held  in  the 
same  room  of  the  library  on  Friday 
evening,  October  29,  1897.  at  which 

time  the  Somerville  Historical  Society 
was  fully  constituted.  According  to  the 
account  published  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Somerville  Journal,  about  thirty- 
five  prominent  citizens  were  present, 
including  three  ladies.  The  object  of 
the  Society,  as  so  voted,  was  “  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  every¬ 
thing  relating  to  the  history  and  an¬ 
tiquities  of  Somerville,  and  incidentally 
of  other  places,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  concerning  them.” 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Booth,  Frederick  W. 
Parker  and  John  S.  Hayes  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  nominating  committee.  They 
presented  the  following  list  of  officers, 
who  were  duly  elected:  President, 
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George  A.  Bruce;  first  vice-president, 
Charles  D.  Elliot;  second  vice-president, 
John  F.  Ayer;  third  vice-president, 
Ethridge  S.  Brooks;  recording  secre¬ 
tary,  George  F.  Loring;  corresponding 
secretary,  George  E.  Littlefield;  treas¬ 
urer,  Frederic  W.  Stone;  councilors, 
Mrs.  James  H.  Leighton,  Rev.  Anson 
Titus,  L.  Roger  Wentworth;  librarian 
and  curator,  Howard  Dawson. 

It  was  voted  that  all  persons  present 
should  be  declared  original  members 
of  the  society  on  the  payment  of  the 
annual  dues.  The  following  persons 
gave  in  their  names,  and  accordingly 
constitute  the  original  list  of  members, 
several  of  whom  have  continued  as 
members  ever  since; — 


Charles.  I.  Shepard 
Geo.  E.  Littlefield 
Otto  Fleischner 
Frederic  W.  Stone’ 
Albert  L.  Haskell 
Rev.  Anson  Titus 
George  A.  Bruce 
John  S.  Hayes 
Howard  Dawson 
Edward  C’.  Booth 
William  P.  Jones 
Nelson  H.  Grover 
Charles  K.  Cutter 
Fred.  W.  Parker 


J.  Harvey  White 
George  L.  Baxter 
R.  F.  Hall 
Ernest  J.  Loring 
Alfred  M.  Cutler 
George  F.  Loring 
John  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  John  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Leighton 
L.  R.  Wentworth 
Charles  D.  Elliot 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Frank  W.  Kaan 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Walker 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Kaan  it  was  voted 
to  instruct  Mr.  Wentworth  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  toward  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  society.  Mr.  Went¬ 
worth.  having  the  papers,  procured  the 
requisite  number  of  signatures  as  char¬ 
ter  members. 

* 

During  the  winter  of  1897-98  two 
notable  lectures  were  given,  one  in 
the  new  Unitarian  Church  by  Professor 
John  Fiske,  the  historian,  on  “  General 
Charles  Lee,”  the  Revolutionary  leader, 
who  had  his  headquarters  in  1775-76  at 
the  Tufts  house  on  Sycamore  street; 
the  other  by  Rev.  Anson  Titus  on  ‘‘The 
New  England  Primer.” 

The  society  was  incorporated  that 
season.  In  the  following  August,  ex- 


Mayor  Bruce,  on  his  removal  to  Brook¬ 
line,  resigned  the  presidency.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  D.  Elliot.  During 
the  same  year,  the  Society  moved  into 
its  new  quarters  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Tufts  House,  just  mentioned. 

Another  event  of  the  year  was  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  founder  of  the 
society. 

An  elaborate  six-days  “  Historic  Fes¬ 
tival  ”  was  held  by  the  society  in 
November  and  December.  1898,  in  Union 
Hall,  Union  square.  As  a  souvenir 
program  of  the  festival,  a  finely  illus¬ 
trated  book  was  published  with  his¬ 
torical  sketches  by  Mr.  Elliot,  Mrs. 
Lillian  F.  Ayer  Maulsby,  John  S.  Hayes, 
Rev.  Anson  Titus,  William  P.  Jones, 
Eibridge  S.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Martha  Perry 
Lowe,  and  Miss  Mina  J.  Wendell,  and 
poems  by  Frank  M.  Hawes  and  by 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Hayes  as  librarian  at  the  public  library. 


The  contribution  of  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks,  who  was  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  books,  consisted  largely  of  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  diary  of  his  mother. 
She  was  a  Munroe  of  Prospect  Hill,  and 
in  her  diary  she  told  many  things  of 
interest,  such  as  the  visit  of  General 
Lafayette  to  Cambridge  in  1824  or  1825, 
when  he  passed  along  Washington 
street  (then  Milk  Row)  and  stopped 
opposite  her  home,  she  and  her  sister 
exchanging  salutations  with  the 
nation’s  guest,  and  one  of  her  brothers 
handing  him  a  glass  of  water.  She 
also  told  of  the  opening  of  her  father’s 
new  windmill  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill;  of  the  raids  by  the  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  on  her  father’s  orchard;  and  of 
the  burning  of  the  convent  on  Mount 
Benedict. 

* 

As  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  Elliot 
was  succeeded  by  John  F.  Ayer.  The 
valuable  publications  of  the  society, 
entitled  “  Historic  Leaves,”  were  issued 
for  a  number  of  years  at  that  period. 
It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Ayer 
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that  the  Bay  State  Historical  League 
was  organized. 

For  nearly  ten  years  Frank  M. 
Hawes,  who  followed  Mr.  Ayer,  served 
as  president.  In  1915,  Albert  L.  Has¬ 
kell  was  chosen  president,  but  on 
account  of  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
Somerville  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  he  declined  the 
election.  Irving  F.  Carpenter,  son  of 
Allen  F.  Carpenter,  was  elected,  and 
served  for  the  ensuing  four  years. 
Meetings  were  held  at  that  time  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  the  new  Carnegie 
library  on  Central  Hill.  Mr.  Haskell 
was  again  elected  president  in  1919, 
and  has  been  re-elected  every  year 
since. 

In  1922  a  lot  of  land  was  purchased 
by  the  society  on  Central  street  at  the 
corner  of  Westwood  road,  which,  as 
stated  in  one  of  the  early  chapters, 
was  on  the  line  of  the  driveway  (or 
nearly  so)  leading  to  the  Dawe  man- 
slon.  Plans  for  a  brick  building  in 
attractive  colonial  style  were  made  by 
the  architect,  William  A.  Dykeman,  a 
member  of  the  society.  The  corner¬ 
stone  was  laid  on  April  20,  1925,  with 
appropriate  exercises. 


Like  many  churches,  the  building 
was  several  years  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion.  At  first  only  the  basement  could 
be  occupied,  but  as  time  went  on  and 
the  funds  came  to  hand,  the  super¬ 
structure  was  added,  and  now  for  three 
or  four  seasons  the  whole  building  has 
been  completed,  except  a  portion  of  the 
interior. 

When  the  old  library  building  was 
torn  down  a  few  years  ago  to  make 
room  for  the  westerly  extension  of 
the  High  School  building,  the  massive 
carved  granite  steps  were  acquired  by 
the  Historical  Society,  and  were  placed 
at  the  front  entrance  to  the  Society’s 
new  building  on  Central  street.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  library,  which  was  erected 
in  1884-85,  was  George  F.  Loring,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  society. 

As  the  Bay  State  Historical  League 
is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Ayer,  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  local  society,  so  the 
handsome  new  building  of  the  Somer¬ 
ville  Society  is  a  monument  to  the  zeal 
and  persistent  work  of  President  Has¬ 
kell. 


+ 


From  the  Boston  Transcript 


In  its  issue  of  March  24,  1933,  the 
Boston  Transcript  had  a  long  editorial 
on  “  Somerville  of  1883,”  the  opening 
paragraph  of  which  said: — 

“No  community  can  exist  for  half 
a  century  without  making  contributions 
to  state  and  nation,  and  in  his  ‘Som¬ 
erville  Fifty  Years  Ago,’  written  for 
the  Somerville  Historical  Society  and 
now  running  as  a  serial  in  the  Somer¬ 
ville  Journal,  William  Preble  Jones 
touches  upon  the  names  of  many  per¬ 
sons  which  are  familiar  far  beyond  the 


boundaries  of  that  now  populous 
suburb.” 

Extended  reference  is  then  made  to 
Gordon  A.  Southworth,  George  L.  Bax¬ 
ter,  S.  Henry  Hadley,  and  his  sons 
Henry  K.  and  Arthur  D.,  Evangeline 
Florence  Houghton,  Frank  H.  Hitch¬ 
cock,  and  Harry  Pillsbury,  as  a  few  of 
the  famous  Somerville  people  mentioned 
in  the  serial. 

The  editorial,  which  sounds  very 
much  like  our  friend,  William  E. 
Brigham,  one  of  the  Transcript 
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editors,  concludes  with  this  interesting 
tribute: — 

“The  Somerville  Historical  Society  is 
one  of  the  fortunate  organizations  of 
its  kind  that  is  housed  in  a  home  of  its 
own.  It  has  been  indefatigable  in  its 
researches  into  local  history,  and  be¬ 
cause  what  is  now  Somerville — birth¬ 


place  of  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  home 
of  the  Old  Powder  House  and  of  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill,  where  the  American  flag  was 
first  flown  in  the  face  of  an  enemy — 
shared  in  some  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  Colonial  history,  the  work 
of  this  fine  society  is  of  incomparable 
value.” 
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While  preparing  these  reminiscences 
1  had  occasion  to  consult  the  files  of 
the  Somerville  Journal,  partly  to  verify 
certain  names  or  other  facts,  and 
partly,  too,  for  the  necessary  inspira¬ 
tion.  For  it  is  always  an  inspiration 
to  study  the  old  files  of  any  long 
established  newspaper. 

More  local  history  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
Somerville  Journal  during  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years  than  any  person, 
even  those  connected  with  the  paper, 
can  realize.  Not  merely  the  current  his¬ 
tory  as  it  appears  in  the  news  columns, 
but  the  special  historical  articles  and 
interviews  in  particular,  which  have 
frequently  been  printed. 

When  Somerville  became  a  city  in 
1872,  the  Journal  was  already  in  exist¬ 
ence.  The  city  and  the  local  paper 
have  grown  and  progressed  together. 
Merely  to  mention  “  Somerville”  in  all 
these  intervening  years  has  been  to 
suggest  the  “Somerville  Journal,”  so 
closely  identified  have  they  been  with 
each  other.  Its  familiar  heading,  with 
the  picture  of  the  old  Powder  House, 
our  most  distinguished  relic  of  the 
past,  in  the  centre,  has  long  been 
known  to  all  the  inhabitants. 


The  first  issue  of  the  paper  appeared 
December  3,  1870.  It  was  then  published 
by  W.  A.  Greenough  &  Company,  the 
directory  makers.  Within  the  next  few 
years  the  paper  changed  hands  several 
times.  Among  its  early  owners  were 
Colonel  Russell  H.  Conwell,  then  a 
resident  of  Somerville,  but  later  known 
as  the  great  Philadelphia  clergyman, 
and  Major  John  A.  Cummings,  who 
afterward  became  mayor  of  the  city. 

During  the  first  half-dozen  years 
of  its  existence  the  Somerville 
Journal  was  printed  in  Boston. 
On  October  20,  1876,  the  late 

Joseph  Orlin  Hayden  and  his  associates 
bought  the  paper  and  thereafter  had 


all  the  work  done  in  Somerville,  setting 
up  a  printing  plant  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  Hill  building,  in  Union  square. 

* 

As  the  business  increased  more  room 
was  required  for  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  and  the  offices  were  changed 
to  the  front  of  the  second  story, 
where  for  many  years  they  overlooked 
Union  square.  In  July,  1894,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  moved  into  a  new  building  of  its 
own,  on  Walnut  street,  where  it  still 
continues.  Its  present  location,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  is  on  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  Geldowski  estate, 
which  fifty  or  more  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  suburban  show  places. 

In  January,  1890,  Mr.  Hayden  and  his 
partners  incorporated  the  business  as 
The  Somerville  Journal  Company.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  officers  wore: 
William  H.  Hills,  president;  ,T.  O.  Hay¬ 
den,  treasurer  and  manager;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Lawrence,  of  Medford,  clerk. 
Mr.  Hayden  continued  in  control  till  his 
death  in  1921,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  Leon  M.  Conwell,  who  had 
been  editor  of  the  paper  for  many 
years  previously. 

Mr.  Conwell,  the  present  editor  and 
manager,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Russell 
H.‘  Conwell,  one  of  the  early  owners 
of  the  Journal.  Although  most  of  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  Philadelphia, 
he  was  born  in  Somerville,  on  Park 
street.  For  the  four  years  1926-9, 
inclusive,  he  was  mayor  of  the  city. 

* 

Previous  to  his  taking  the  Somerville 
Journal  in  1876,  Mr.  Hayden  had  been 
connected  with  the  old  Boston  Times. 
Associated  with  him  were  his  brother- 
in-law,  Colonel  Conwell,  and  another 
young  man,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  from 
Portland,  Me.,  whose  name  for  many 
years  has  been  synonymous  with  his 
famous  publications,  the  Saturday 
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Evening  Post,  the  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  etc. 

* 

In  January,  1869,  my  father  bought 
from  Russell  H.  Conwell  the  easterly 
half  of  a  double  house  on  Vernon 
street,  Somerville,  which  Colonel  Con- 
well,  his  wife  and  her  brother,  J.  Orlin 
Hayden,  had  occupied  for  the  few 
months  before.  February  12,  1869,  my 
parents,  with  their  two-year-old  son 
Edward,  moved  from  Boston  to  the 
Vernon  street  house,  which  was  then 
decidedly  out  in  the  country.  There  I 
was  born  on  April  22,  following,  and 
my  younger  brother  Arthur  in  April, 
1S71. 

All  my  life  has  been  spent  in  Somer¬ 
ville,  and  my  first  newspaper  readings 
were  the  Somerville  Journal’s  Pencil- 
ings  and  Local  Items,  and  the  Boston 
Journal’s  Current  Notes  and  Political 
Jottings. 

* 

My  first  real  visits  to  the  plant  of 
the  Somerville  Journal,  as  far  as  I 
can  now  remember,  were  in  June,  1883, 
when  Mr.  Hayes,  the  principal  of  the 
Forster  School,  sent  me  over  to  the 
Hill  building  on  several  errands  in 
connection  with  the  printing  of  the 
graduation  programs. 

* 

The  Journal  was  still  in  the  Hill 
building  when  I  joined  its  staff  as  a 
cub  reporter,  May  16,  1S92.  Mr.  Hay¬ 
den  was  the  manager,  “  Billie  ”  Hills 
was  the  editor;  Charles  C.  Farrington 
was  the  regular  local  reporter;  James 
Abbott  Clark  was  then  and  is  now  the 
advertising  man;  Mrs.  Barbara  Galpin 
was  in  charge  of  the  office;  and  the 
rest  of  the  staff  included  Fred  Ela 
Warren,  later  mayor’s  secretary  and 
assessor;  Charles  F.  Wildes,  who 
covered  East  Somerville;  Milo  R.  Whit¬ 
aker,  who  turned  in  the  Winter  Hill 
news,  and  Frank  Eastman,  the  West 
Somerville  news.  Everett  Williams  was 
in  charge  of  the  composing  room;  Fred 
Estever,  the  press  room. 


One  of  Mr.  Estever’s  assistants  was 
Joseph  A.  Haley,  who  in  later  life  was 
for  about  a  dozen  years  an  alderman, 
and  is  now  connected  with  the  city 
treasurer’s  office.  Others  were  William 
M.  Kelley,  afterward  an  alderman,  and 
Richard  Wallace,  who  is  again  with 
the  Journal  after  a  long  interval  else¬ 
where. 

In  the  composing  room  one  of  the 
capable  young  ladies  was  Miss  Myrtie 
M.  Wilbur,  now  Mrs.  William  C.  Abbott, 
of  Avon  street. 

* 

George  Hunter,  a  big,  handsome 
Scotchman,  whose  real  name  was 
Thomas  Dixon  Wight,  was  for  many 
years  the  Journal’s  talented  proof 
reader,  one  of  the  best  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  His  sandy  side-whiskers,  nearly 
a  foot  long,  before  he  cut  them  off 
with  the  changing  style,  swept  in  luxu¬ 
rious  profusion  over  his  broad  shoulders 
whenever  the  wind  blew.  If  the  pleas¬ 
ant  ’eighties  and  the  gay  'nineties  ever 
return,  the  younger  generation  may 
perhaps  see  a  glorious  revival  of  side 
whiskers  and  long  beards,  as  well  as 
bustles  and  hoopskirts. 

* 

For  nearly  fourteen  years  I  was  with 
the  Journal  as  reporter  and  editor,  till 
December  31,  1905.  The  next  day  I  be¬ 
came  editor  and  manager  of  the  Medford 
Mercury,  then  owned  by  General  Samuel 
C.  Lawrence  and  his  son  Hon.  William  B. 
Lawrence.  With  the  Mercury  I  re¬ 
mained  nearly  seven  years,  till  I  be¬ 
came  probation  officer  of  the  Somerville 
Court,  December  1,  1912. 

Through  force  of  habit,  as  well  as  other 
irresistible  impulses,  I  still  write  occa¬ 
sionally  for  the  Journal,  with  the  same 
love  for  the  job  that  I  have  had  for 
forty  years  and  more. 

* 

These  reminiscences,  ostensibly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Somerville  Historical 
Society,  were  in  reality  written  for  the 
Somerville  Journal,  on  the  theory  that 
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if  they  took  well  with  the  members  of 
the  society,  they  would  also  please  the 
average  reader,  and  the  editor  would 
be  willing  to  print  them. 

You  all  know  about  the  depression. 
And  if  you  can  realize  what  has  been 


the  life  of  a  probation  officer  during 
the  last  few  years,  you  can’t  wonder 
that  he  would  find  a  keen  pleasure  in 
harking  back  occasionally  to  the  old 
days  of  long  ago. 

W.  P.  J. 


* 


From  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 


Writing  to  W.  P.  J.  in  December,  1929, 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  the  great  magazine 
and  newspaper  publisher  and  philan¬ 
thropist,  who  died  at  his  home  near 
Philadelphia  on  .Tune  7,  1933,  told  of 
his  early  associations  with  “Russell  Con- 
well  and  Joe  Hayden,”  as  he  did  on 
Other  occasions,  and  of  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  as  a  publisher.  After  speak¬ 
ing  of  certain  family  matters,  he  said: 


“I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
style  of  writing,  which  I  first  noticed 
in  your  letter  and  then  in  your  genea¬ 
logical  pamphlets,  which  I  read  with 
much  pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
that  style  of  writing  today.  It  is  so 
natural  and  what  I  would  call  a  con¬ 
versational  style.  You  write  just  as 
you  would  talk  to  a  person,  and  I  do 
not  find  that  very  often  these  days.” 
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